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Notes. 


JOHN WILKES AND ‘THE ESSAY ON 
WOMAN.’ 


SINCE a certain famous essay on Chatham, 
in which the incomparable stylist sum- 
moned to his aid that brilliant imagination 
ever at his command when he wished to 
limn the indistinct features of History with 
crisp and brilliant touches, and compared 
‘The Essay on Woman’ with a work of 
Mr. Pope’s which, it is suggested, does not 
exist—‘ The Imitation of the Second Satire 
of the First Book of Horace ’—every school- | 
boy has known how Sandwich came by the 
name of Jemmy Twitcher, and Jack Wilkes 
was fined and confined by my Lord Mans- 
field for endeavouring to subvert all religion 
and morality within these realms. 

Ever since 1763 the pamphleteers and 
critics have waged a truceless war as to the 





authorship and nature of the ‘ Essay,’ the | 


constant tendency in later times being to 
fix the authorship upon Thomas Potter, and 
to deny the participation of Wilkes, and, 
further, to deny that the work was of the 
character assigned. 

A gradual accession of MSS. to the British 
Museum and a rich and inedited store of 
Wilkes papers in the Guildhall enable the 
conscientious critic to attack with some 
hope of solution the many debatable points. 

The questions that arise are: Who wrote 
the parodies ? What were the parodies ? 
Do any reliable copies still exist 2. To which 
may be added the minor query: How did 
the Government obtain the poems ? 

First as to the authorship. I shall try 
to overthrow the view which, since C. W. 
Dilke’s paper in The Atheneum of 3 Jan., 
1852 (reprinted in ‘ The Papers of a Critic ’), 
and his contributions to ‘N. & Q.,’ 2 S. iv. 
1, 21, 41, has, with more or less confidence, 
been expressed by Rae (Fort. Rev., Sept., 
1868, and ‘ Wilkes, Fox, and Sheridan’), 
G. F. R. Barker (Walpole’s ‘Mem. of Geo. 
IIT.,’ i. 62n.), Lecky (‘ Hist. of Eng.,’ iii. 76), 
and by Mr. Rigg in the ‘ D.N.B.’ (‘ Wilkes’): 
“That the evidence proving Potter to be 
the author is overwhelming ” (‘ Wilkes, Fox, 
and Sheridan,’ 489); or, as Mr. Barker puts 
it, that ‘‘ Potter was probably the sole 
author.” 

I shall attempt to show that the whole 
of the manuscript—title-page and all—was 
in Wilkes’s own writing; that he had been, 
as Curry swore, many years engaged on it ; 
and that he did not put the finishing touches 
to it till after the death of Potter and the 
accession of George III. Then I shall en- 
deavour to clear up what little doubt 
remains, after Mr. Ashbee’s careful investiga- 
tions (‘ Index Librorum Prohibitorum ’), as 
to what the libel was. 

It has been vehemently denied that the 
manuscript was in Wilkes’s writing, and 
that he was ‘“‘ the author,” as distinct from 
the printer and publisher. So far as the 
trial in the King’s Bench on 21 Feb., 1764, 
is concerned, it is true, as Mr. Rae says, 
that 7 
‘*no evidence was offered proving Wilkes to 
have been the author......He was found guilty for 

printing and publishing the Essay.” 
It is true, but it is not pertinent. Mere 
authorship of a libel is no offence apart 
from publication. What Algernon Sidney 
had said a century before (8 ‘ State Trials,’ 
p- 868) has always been the true law :— 

“Tt is a right of mankind that they may 
write in their own closets what they please......and 
no man can be answerable unless they publish it.” 
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Not even Jeffreys’s gross perversion of justice 
on that occasion has ever disturbed the law 
that publication is of the essence of the 
offence. As Dr. Blake Odgers says :— 

“If I compose a libel and leave it inside my 
desk, and my clerk surreptitiously takes a copy 
and sends it to the papers, he is liable and I am 
not.” 

This was what Wilkes in his letter to the 
Aylesbury electors accused the Ministry— 
with substantial truth—of having done; 
but there had been, as we shall see, a technical 
publication by the patriot himself, and 
not even Pratt, in his ‘ Letter on Libels’ of 
1765 (by some attributed to Dunning), 
cavils at the correctness of the decision in 
point of law, though regarding the whole 
proceedings of Sandwich as a disgraceful 
oppression. 

In the House of Lords, however, jealousy 
for its honour caused the authorship of 
the libel to be deemed relevant on the 
question of privilege, of which the mock 
notes of Warburton constituted a technical 
breach. 

The late C. W. Dilke (somewhat oddly 
described by Fitzgerald as “ Sir C. Went- 
worth Dilke, Wilkes’s champion in omnibus ”’) 
persistently maintained that the author- 
ship of the poem was not established in the 
Lords. 

‘Therefore there was to be an examination as to 
handwriting. The handwriting of what? Of the 
poem? No. Of ‘four words,’ corrections on the 
margin of a proof, and the handwriting of the copy 
of the frontispiece, in which the name of Dr. War- 
burton is printed at length. The eager purpose of 
all [?] parties was to create a belief that Wilkes 
was the author, and the witness Curry, who could 
and did depose as to the handwriting on the copy 
of the frontispiece, could with more certainty have 
deposed to the handwriting of what is technically 
called the copy of the poem. The question was not 
asked, and therefore the reasonable inference must 
be that either the copy......was not in manuscript 
or that the manuscript was not in Wilkes’s hand- 
writing.”’ 

Dilke adds :— 

“Tt is another and still more significant fact 
that Wilkes was not prosecuted as the author, but 
as having printed and published.” 

To this comment I have already replied ; 
authorship was not the offence, but publica- 
tion. 


I proceed to the proof that the manuscript 
was entirely by Wilkes. What follows is 
from a statement to Webb of the witness 
Curry, and is in Add. MS. 22132, ff. 271-2: 

“The copy of this Essay on Woman I am posi- 
tive was in Mr. Wilkes’s own handwriting, and 
from some singular circumstances am positive it was 
his composing.” —Oct. 31, 1763. 





On 7 Nov. Curry stated :— 

“Mr. Wilkes, whom I have often seen write, 
showed me a manuscript in his own_handwriting 
of a work entitled ‘An Essay on Woman,’ ‘The 
Universal Prayer,’ ‘The Maid’s Wish,’ and a 
Po of the ‘ Veni Creator.’”—Add. MS. 22132, 


. 273. 


In the House of Lords Curry was asked 
(15 Nov., H. of L. J., xxx., 415) :— 

. Who delivered the frontispiece of the Essay 
on Woman to you, in which the name of Dr. War- 
burton is printed at full length ? 

A. Mr. Wilkes himself. 

Q. In whose handwriting was the copy ? 

A. In Mr. Wilkes’s handwriting. 

Q. Did you know who Dr. Warburton was ? 

A. “He never expressed it to me; it [viz., the 
copy of the poem] was delivered to me interleaved 
in an edition of the Essay on Man, and was in- 
tended to be pasted page for page in the Essay on 
Man, and I pasted it myself in one.”’ 

Now, it is plain from this that the “‘ copy ” 
delivered to Curry interleaved in Pope was 
a copy of the whole poem, and not merely of 
the frontispiece, for the “‘copy” of that 
could not be interleaved page for page, and 
was delivered, not to Curry, but to the 
engraver, who was called at the trial in the 
King’s Bench to prove it; and it was the 
engraved frontispiece, with the name of 
Dr. Warburton “printed [as Sandwich 
loosely put it] upon it,” that the above 
question related to. 

‘“*The engraver of the frontispiece is also to be 
yectene and probably will, prove the copy to be 
Mr. Wilkes’s ” 

—so ran the attorney’s ‘‘ Observations on 
the Prosecutor’s proofs ”’ in the brief of Mr. 
Serjeant Glynn (Add. MS. 30885, f. 156). 

Other evidence connecting Wilkes with 
the poem was given by Jennings, who con- 
firmed Curry as to the manuscript correc- 
tions on the black proof being by Wilkes, 
and also by Jonathan Scott and William 
Johnstone, who proved Wilkes’s letters to 
Kearsley to be in his handwriting. But the 
last had never seen Wilkes do more than sign 
his name (Weston, ‘ Concerning Wm. John- 
stone,’ 14 Nov., 1763, Guild. MS. 214/3). 

This constituted all the evidence in the 
House of Lords, which on 24 Jan., 1764, 
recorded :— 

‘That it appearing to this 
Wilkes, Esq., is the author and publisher of the 
Essay on Woman with Notes, and another = 


intituled ‘ Veni Creator Spiritus paraphrased,’ he 
be......taken into custody.” 


House that John 


It is true that Walpole records the dissatis- 
faction of the Dukes of Devonshire, Grafton, 
Newcastle, and Richmond with the nature 
of Sandwich’s proofs, and adds: “ ‘It 
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appearing ’ was allowed to mean ‘as far as 
appears.’ ” 

But the first three of these dukes would 
certainly have opposed Sandwich through 
a spirit of faction, having been recently 
removed with great rudeness by the King 
from their offices, and even their humblest 
connexions deprived of pensions in the en- 
deavour to crush the Whig party (Lecky, 
iii. 57-8). 

Much the same evidence was given at the 
trial in the King’s Bench. We have a 
minute, presumably by Webb, the Treasury 
solicitor, of what papers were to be put in 
‘*On the Tryal of the Information for the 
— on Woman.” They were :— 

. The Public Advertiser of "10 May, 1763, an- 


she! od the Essay as shortly to be published by 
Webb and Stanhope. 

II. The printed ‘ Essay on Woman.’ 

III. The printed ‘ Universal Prayer.’ 

IV. The printed ‘Veni Creator’ or ‘ Maid’s 
Prayer.’ 

V. Mr. Wilkes’s letters to Mr. Kearsley marked 
Nos. 7, 8, 13, 19, and 23. 

VI. The Black Proof of the ‘Essay on Woman’ 
from p. 4 to p. 7, with corrections in the margin in 
‘< oe of Mr. Wilkes. — Add. MS. 22132, 


Curry and Jennings were called to repeat 
their evidence as given in the Lords’, and 
as to the handwriting of the letters to Kears- 
ley; they were confirmed also by Thomas 
Davis. The engraver was also called to 
prove the copy of the frontispiece (Add. 
MS. 30885, f. 156). 

The material parts of the letters—of 
which the originals, in the patriot’s un- 
doubted writing, which was “as particular 
as his person,” are in the Guildhall MS. 
214/1—-were as follows :— 


No. 7. 
Winchester, Oct. 14, Thursday. 
Srr,......I am much pleased with the copper 


plate. "I wish the engraver to make the trifling 
alterations I have marked, and be so good as to 
send me a proof here work’d of [sic] in red ink and 
in black. Keep the plate till I see you. 
&e. : 
Joun WILKES. 


No. 8. 
Winchester, 18 October, Monday. 


Sir,....... am impatient for my Lssay on Woman 
litalics in original MS.]. Let it be on very good 
paper. Two proofs. &e. 


JoHN WILKES. 


No. 13. From Add. MS. cong coun missing in 


Guild. MS. 21 
eee I desire you to a ‘by the bearer the 
MS. 3 the E ssay on Woman. «Ke. 


JoHN WILKES. 





No. 19. Also missing from Guild. MS. 
Great George Street, Wed. Dec. 1. 
Srr,...... Let me have by the bearer the manu- 
script of the Essay on Woman, and let the printer 
come to-morrow with the proof of — 
c. 
JOHN WILKES. 


No. 23. Not in Add. MS. 22132, but original is in 
Guild. MS. 214/1. 
Winchester, Oct. 21, Thursday. 
1 eer I approve the copper plate and desire 
you to send me directly six copies in red ink on 
very strong good paper, and then take the copper 
plate into your possession. &e. 
JoHN WILKES. 

I hear there is a print of Churchill’s cudgelling 
Hogarth, which I have not seen. 

In no case is the year given, but all were 
of the year 1762. 

Kearsley delivered the frontispiece to 
Wilkes about 5 Nov. for 2/. 15s., paid on 
delivery (Guild. MS. 214/3, ‘‘ Mr. Kearsley’s 
discovery,”’ 21 Nov., 1763). 

Eric R. Watson. 


(To be continued.) 





BARBOUR AND PATRICK GORDON. 


In the Preface to his epic on the history of 
Robert Bruce, published at Edinburgh in 
1613, Patrick Gordon writes as follows :— 


**T'o set down all his works and fortitude of 
mind were too tedious, seeing you shall find many 
of them in the history following ; although the 
old printed book, besides the outworn barbarous 
speech, was so ill compos’d that I could bring it 
to no good method, till my loving friend Donald 
Farquharson brought me a book of virgin-parch- 
ment, which he had found among the rest of his 
books. ._ It was old and torn, almost illegible, 
in many places wanting leaves, yet had it the 
beginning and had been set down by a monk in 
the abbey of Melrose, called Peter Fenton, in the 
year of God 1369, which was a year before the 
death of King David Bruce. It was in old rhyme 
like to Chaucer, but wanting in many parts, and 
especially from the field of Bannockburn forth 
it wanted all the rest almost, so that it could not 
be gotten to the press; yet such as I could read 
thereof had many remarkable tales, worthy to be 
noted, and also probable, agreeing with the truth 
of history, as I have followed it, as well as the 
other. There are only two parts seemingly 
fabulous ;_ the first is the Baliol’s Vision....the 
second is the history of the kings.” 


Was Peter Fenton the author, or merely 
the scribe who wrote the book of virgin- 
parchment ? If he was the scribe, was the 
history that he ‘set down” Barbour’s 
poem or the independent narrative of some 
contemporary poet? Although Patrick 
Gordon does not seem to have been very. 
clear on the point, it would appear that not 
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only the ill-composed (i.e., badly printed ?) 
book, but also the MS. by which he was 
able to bring it to good method, contained 
Barbour’s narrative of Bruce’s career. This 
conclusion is based upon the close depend- 
ence of Gordon’s whole poem on Barbour’s 
narrative, and especially on the references 
to “my author” in two foot-notes to 
caput xvi. Gordon gives Randolph a force 
of 500 men in his encounter with Clifford, 
but notes that “my author says one hun- 
dred,”? which is the number given in Hart’s 
printed edition of Barbour’s ‘ Bruce,’ as 
opposed to the “five hundred” of the 
Edinburgh and Cambridge MSS. Of the 
knight who was killed by Randolph’s men 
he says, “‘My author calls him Havecourt,”’ 
which agrees with “ Hawcourt”’ in Hart’s 
edition. He calls the Captain of Edinburgh 
Castle “‘Sir Pierre le Bald” (=Libald in 
Hart’s edition), although in the existing 
MSS. his name is given wrongly as Lum- 
bard or Lombert. It appears, then, that 
Fenton’s MS., as far as it went, agreed with 
the MS. printed by Hart in 1616, which is 
said to be in substantial agreement with the 
first printed edition of Barbour’s ‘ Bruce,’ 
dated 1571. As Gordon’s ‘ Bruce’ ap- 
peared in 1613, the ‘‘old printed book ” 
that puzzled him must have been the earlier 
printed edition of 1571. 

We thus see that the history of Bruce “ set 
down ” by Fenton in 1369 was, in the main, 
Barbour’s poem. It differed, however, both 
by defect and excess, from the Barbour’s 
‘ Bruce’ that has come down to us. It was 
“ wanting in many parts, and was especially from 
the field of Bannockburn forth, it wanted all the 
rest almost, so that it could not be gotten to the 
press 3 
and it included the ‘ History of the Kings ’ 
and ‘Baliol’s Vision.’ The ‘ History of 
the Kings "—omitted in Gordon’s epic— 
was, perhaps, Barbour’s ‘ Stewartis Genea- 
logy,’ which Fenton might naturally have 
prefixed to the ‘ Bruce.’ ‘ Baliol’s Vision,’ 
the substance of which is reproduced in 
Gordon’s epic, may have been the work, 
not of Barbour, but of another poet. Per- 
haps, however, it was an integral part of an 
earlier edition of Barbour’s ‘ Bruce,’ and was 
expunged as being offensive to powerful men 
connected with the Baliol family. In the 
Introduction to my translation of Barbour, 
and in my last note to that translation, I 
have suggested that an earlier edition, 
concluding with the battle of Bannockburn, 
is implied by the passage giving the date 
of the poem, which comes immediately 
after the description of the battle (xiii. 





699-712). This conjecture is supported 
by Gordon’s information that his MS. ‘‘ from 
the field of Bannockburn forth wanted all 
the rest almost.” The date of Fenton’s 
MS.—1369—shows that, if there was such an 
earlier edition, it must have been given to 
the world at least six years before 1375, the 
date at which the poem appeared in its 
final form. See xiii. 703, 704. 
MicHAEL MACMILLAN. 





INSCRIPTIONS IN HOLY TRINITY 
CHURCHYARD, SHAFTESBURY. 


(See ante, p. 44.) 


T. Sacred to the Memory of William Edwards 
who died the 27 of November 1840. Be ye also 
ready for in such an hour as ye think not the 
Son of man cometh. Sacred to the Memory of 
Amelia Edith, Widow of William Edwards who 
died the 7th of July 1849. Into thy Hands I 
commend my spirit, for thou hast redeemed me 
O Lord thou God of Truth. Also their Eldest Son 
Wm. Robt. Edwards who died 23 May 1869, 
Aged 44, 

T.in R. In loving memory of Charles Hannen 
who died 31st January 1847 in his 72nd year and 
of Mary his wife who died 31st August 1808, Also 
of Mary their Daughter who died 28th August 
1828; also Anna their daughter who died 20th 
February 1861. Also of William Hannen, only 
son of Charles and Mary Hannen, who died 7th 
September 1878, in his 74th year. A man 
beloved for his many good and amiable qualities 
he died regretted by all who knew him, by none 
more than his large circle of relations who caused 
this stone to be erected in memory of a life of long 
affection. . 

H. [IHS carved on top.] Richard Downs, 
Died September 6th 1857, Aged 68 Years. Also 
Mary Ann his Wife, Died September 22nd 1873 
Aged 81 Years. John Matthews, only son _ of 
Richard and Mary Ann Downs, Died September 
12th 1820, Aged 5 Years and 9 Months. Eliza- 
beth Matthews, Died June 30th 1850, Aged 81 
Years. Martha Downs, Died July 5th 1880, Aged 
59 Years. Eliza Downs, Died July 17th 1907, 
Aged 86 Years. 

t in R. In loving memory of John Mullett 
born 7th December 1819. Died Ist Oct. 1885 ; 
Also of Ann Mitchell, wife of the above, who died 
Jany. 7th 1895, Aged 76 Years, Asleep in Jesus. 
Elizabeth Mullett died 24th March 1822, Aged 
831 Years. John Mullett born 9 March 1792, 
Died 2 June 1862. [Many members of the same 
family are buried in the three adjoining graves 
on each side.] 

C. In Memory of Jane Harman, Second 
Daughter of Thomas Elliott and Caroline Tucker 
who died February 25th 1847. 

F. [Much decayed.] Sacred [to the Memory 
of] Thomas Tucker....John [BJoy[s] Tucker.... 

H. In Memory of John London who died 
Augst. 17th 1868 Aged 88 years. 

H. Michael Timbs, d. 9 March 1854, a. 47, 
erected by his widow. 

tin R. Eliza Abbott, d 19 May 1865, a. 67; 
Thomas her husband d. Easter day, 1879, a. 85. 
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T. George Henry Imber, born 24 Nov. 1810’ 
d. 7 Oct. 1864. Louisa Imber, born 24 Nov. 1810’ 
d. 25 Oct. 1882. Robert John Imber, son of the 
above, born 2 Aug. 1850, d. 12 Nov. 1854. 

H. James Tanswell, born 7 March 1812, d. 
25 Dec. 1876; Eliza Tanswell, born 19 April 
1809, d. 23 May 1892. Emma Wright, born 
12 April 1803, d. 4 Jan. 1873. 

H. George Tanswell, d. Jan. 4, 1897, a. 81. 

H. Jemima, wife of William Highman, born 
21 Nov. 1821, d. 19 July 1853. James Tanswell, 
Junr, born 4 Feb. 1817, d. 10 Aug. 1858. The 
above William Highman, d. at Salisbury 27 Nov. 
1871, aged 51. 

T. Thomas Fricker, d. 13 Dec. i869, a. 85. 
Hannah, d.7 June 1847, a. 52. Edwin Fricker, 
d. 15 March 1876, a. 30. Sarah, d. 23 Oct. 1874, 
a. 48. 


On the Plot lying between South Side of Church and 
Ring running from Church Tower to Church 
Lane. 


H. Here lieth the Body of Catharine, Wife of 
John Hatch, who died in the 78th year of her Age, 
October 28th 1769; Also John Hatch who died 
December Ist 1773 Aged 78. Blessed and holy 
are they that....[under ground]. 

H. Here Lie ye body of George ye Son of 
Edmund & Constan Mitchell who died Sept. ye 
15th 1736, aged 4 years & 5 months. 

H. In Memory of James Dawding who died 
August 14 1810, Aged 12 years. Also his Sister 
Peggy who died October 22 1823, Aged 29 years. 
Mary their Affectionate Mother who died Novem- 
ber 10 1822, Aged 59 years. Also Thomas 
Dawding, their kind father, died March 27 1846, 
aged 77 years; Also Mary Dawding daughter of 
Joseph [&] Hannah Davis, and granddaughter of 
the above, aged 1 year. This stone was erected 
by their two Sons and Son in law. 

H. Sacred To the Memory of John Oram who 
died 19th Feb: 1829, aged 79 Years. Also of 
Peggy Oram, His Wife, who died 20th January 
1833, Aged 89 years; Also Susannah A’Court 
Relict of Charles A’Court, 2nd Daughter of John 
and Peggy Oram who died on the 18th March 
1854, Aged 73 years. 

H. To the Memory of Sarah Wife of Thomas 
Haskett who died February 1st 1761, Aged 56 
years. To the Memory also of Thomas Haskett 
who departed this Lite Decr. 10th 1786, Aged 
80 years. 

H. Here Lyeth the body of Andrew, Son of 
Tho. Balantyn who died ye 14 of August [no 
year given] Aged 20 months & the body of Robert 
Balantyn his Uncle who dyed ye 16th of 
[under ground ; 18th cent.]. 

H. [Top part decayed.] ....who dyed July 
ye....Here Resteth in hope of ye Resurrection 
to Eternal life the body of Henry Combe who 
died August ye 19th 1695 Awake sing ye yt dwell 
in dust for thy Dew is as the dew of herbs [&] 
The earth shall cast out ye dead. 

H. Here lyeth the Body of Elizabeth wife of 
Henry Combe, who died Novem: 10th 1693. 
Take ye heed Watch and pray for ye know not 
when the Time is. 

H. Here lieth the body of Larance Burton 
who died March ye 6th 1797....[another name, 
illegible]. 

H. Sacred to the Memory of Dorothy Eider- 
ton who died January [*] 1757 Aged 71 years. 





Also near this Stone lie the remains of Mary Dring, 
sister to the above Dorothy Eiderton who de- 
parted this life....f{under ground]. 

H. Here lyeth the bodies of Joseph & John, 
the sons of Robert Johnson. Joseph died the 
7th of Novemr. 1703....f[under ground]. 

H. Here lye the body of Mary the wife of 
Richard *ld....who dyd the....[17th or 18th 
cent. |]. 

H. Here lieth the Body of Elizabeth Wife of 
Humfrey Lear who died the Ist of March.... 
Aged 65 [18th cent.]. 

T. [Near church door, illegible; 18th cent.] 


A. WEIGHT MATTHEWS. 
60, Rothesay Road, Luton, Beds. 


(To be continued.) 





‘“*O NOX QUAM LONGA EST QU FACIT UNA 
SENEM.’’—The source of this line was asked 
for by the late Epwarp H. MarsHAtt at 
8 S. xi. 89, and, unless it has escaped the 
indexer, has never been given in ‘N. & Q.’ 
The words, with the change of two letters, are 
from Martial, IV. vii. 4, but are to be found 
in the form quoted above (with est for es, 
and facit for facis) in Sir Thomas Browne’s 
‘Certain Miscellany Tracts,’ xiii. ‘ Museum 
Clausum or Bibliotheca Abscondita,’ vol. iii. 
p- 358, in C. Sayle’s edition of Sir T. B.’s 
works :— 

* A noble Head of Franciscus Gonzaga, w ho 
being imprisoned for Treason, grew grey in one 
night, with this Inscription, 

CPROE. «60605 

All the inscriptions or “ subscriptions ”’ 
suggested by Browne for the ‘ Rarities in 
Pictures’ are taken from Juvenal or Martial. 

EpWarRD BENSLY. 


” 


< 


DisRAELIS Juventy1A. — As I believe 
none of the great daily papers is indexed, 
with the exception of The Times, and the 
valuable articles that frequently appear in 
them run a great risk of being overlooked 
and forgotten, it may be as well to record 
in these columns the. paper which was 
printed under the above heading in The 
Morning Post of 13 Jan., as it forms an 
interesting addition to the important biblio- 
graphy of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Bea- 
consfield, that was published in 1893 by 
‘N. & Q.’ The writer of the paper in ques- 
tion, Mr. W. Hutcheon, describes at some 
length ‘“‘the product of a hitherto unre- 
corded literary collaboration ’’ between Ben- 
jamin Disraeli and his friend William G. 
Meredith, entitled ‘ Rumpelstitskin: a Dra- 
matic Spectacle.’ Meredith, who was a 
couple of years older than Disraeli, and who 
was engaged to his friend’s sister Sarah, to 
whom he was to be married in 1831 after 
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six years’ betrothal, died in Cairo of small-pox 
on 19 July in that year. A very promising 
career was closed by his death. 

‘Rumpelstitskin ’ was a “‘ fairy extrava- 
ganza,”’ written very much in the style of 
‘The Island of Jewels,’ in which I saw 
Madame Vestris and the lovely Miss Julia 
St. George ever so many years ago, and 
the other productions of the same kind that 
Planché used to turn out with mechanical 
ease. Two manuscripts of ‘ Rumpelstit- 
skin’ are in existence. One of them, which 
is probably in the handwriting of Miss 
Georgina Meredith, afterwards Mrs. Higgins, 
was sold at Sotheby’s in July, 1911, with 
the library of her grandson, Mr. W. Basker- 
ville Mynors, and is now in the possession 
of an American collector. The second copy 
belonged to Sarah Disraeli, and is now in 
the possession of Mr. Coningsby Disraeli. 
It is dated 1823, when Disraeli was 19 years 
of age, and was probably written when he 
was staying with Meredith at Oxford. 

Mr. Hutcheon gives many quotations 
from the “dramatic spectacle” in his 
interesting paper. Anybody can buy now 
the number of The Morning Post in which 
it appears; in a few years’ time it will be 
almost impossible to do so. 

W. F. PRIDEAUX. 


W. E. A. Axon: Two REMINISCENCES. 
—Mr. A. SParKeE’s letter ante, p. 60, con- 
cerning the death of this correspondent, 
recalls to my mind two incidents in my 
Italian career which interested him and me. 

During the eighties I wrote two or three 
letters in The Atheneum upon the famous 
free-lance Sir John Hawkwood, describing 
in one of them a skirmish in which the 
names of combatants were mentioned. 
These included some who, Axon thought, 
were Lancastrians by origin. Thereupon 
he wrote for further particulars; but 
could throw no light on his inquiry, and 
referred him to Mr. Temple Leader’s newly 
issued biography of the Florentine leader, 
a copy of which the author presented to me 
as a student of history of the celebrated 
Giovanni Acuto. 

The other subject was the discovery on 
my part of an old playbill of the Pavone 
(Peacock) Theatre at Perugia—nearly 100 
years old then, now fully 120 years old. I 
made it valuable by using it as material in an 
article to be found in The Academy entitled 
* An Old Play-bill,’ specially recording appel- 
lations common in early “ vaudevilles.”’ 

It interested Mr. Axon so much that I 
sent him the ancient playbill, which he 





promised to give toa “literary institution ” 
in Manchester on my behalf for secure 
preservation. I cannot identify the exact 
locality, and leave the question open to 
Manchester men, unless I trace our corre- 
spondence among my papers. 

I regret that a writer of his eminence was 
unknown personally to me in later life. 

WitiiAM MERCER. 


St. JameEs’s SQuarRE, “ PLracE ROyYALtt.”’ 
—In an assignment of lease dated 13 March, 
1677, the property is described as 
‘all that peece or parcell of ground in Pall Mall 
Fields alfials St. James’s F fields containing in 
ffront from East to West fforty ffeet of assize, and 
in depth from North to South three score feet of 
assize, abutting on Pall Mall Street South, on the 
Royall according to_the plott or designe of 

uilding in the fields, North, on the intended 
church yard west, and on another pacell of ground 
then in the possession of the said Karle East, with 
all wayes,” &c. 

The site of the property is possibly marked 
by the Army and Navy Club. Henry, Earl 
of St. Albans, and Sir John Coell and John 
Hervey are joint grantors of the original 
lease, dated 16 May, 1668, and the sub-lease 
now before me is between Penticost Ring, 
a widow, and Arthur Powell, as assignees 
of the lease granted to Francis Sharpe of 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, blacksmith. Many 
of the parties named are referred to in Mr. 
Dasent’s ‘ History of St. James’s Square,’ 
but neither he nor any other local historian 
and topographer mentions this new place- 
name for St. James’s Square, or refers to 
the proposed burial-ground in Pall Mall. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


A Novet AssizE.—I think it worth 
placing on record that, probably for the 
first time since the establishment of the 
Assize system, the Devon Winter Assize 
commenced on Monday, 2 Feb., 1914, with- 
out being presided over by any judges of 
the High Court. The judges appointed to 
take the business of the Western Circuit 
were Mr. Justice Bucknill and Mr. Justice 
A. T. Lawrence. Owing to the illness of 
Mr. Justice Bucknill, Mr. W. English 
Harrison, K.C., was appointed Commis- 
sioner of Assize. When Exeter was reached, 
Mr. Justice Lawrence, through suffering 
from indisposition, was unable to take his 
place, and the business of the Nisi Prius 
Court was presided over by Mr. J. A. Hawke, 
K.C., Recorder of Plymouth. I wonder if 
such an incident has ever been recorded 
in connexion with any other county assize. 

W. G. Witiis Watson, F.R.H.S. 

Park Road, Polsloe Park, Exeter. 
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“ SPECIES” IN THE ‘N.E.D.’—The defi- 
nitions of this word, as used in pharmacy, 
given in the great Dictionary are not quite 
exhaustive. It is defined as “‘ The separate 
materials or ingredients used in compound- 
ing a perfume, drug, or similar preparation. 
Obs.” ; and again as ‘‘ A composition used 
in embalming. Obs.” But the meaning 
with which I am most familiar, and which 
I think I may say survived longest, is not 
given, though it is in Bailey, where it is 
expressed as follows :— 

“TAmong the Writers on Pharmacy] some 

Aromatic or Purging Powders, which were formerly 
kept ready prepared in the Shops to make up 
Electuaries, bins, Tablets, Xe.” 
Eventually these powders (which were 
always compounds) came to be called 
“ powders ” only, but for a long time they 
were known by that name and as “ species ”’ 
indifferently. Thus, to give one instance 
out of many, the “ species’ of diambra of 
the London Pharmacopeeia was the ‘“ pow- 
der” of diambra of the Edinburgh book. 
To illustrate the process of verbal change, 
I may mention Hiera Picra, which was first 
an “electuary,” then a “species,” and 
finally a ‘‘ powder.”’ The name “ species ”’ 
is no longer used officially, but I fancy it 
would still be understood ‘‘in the shops,”’ 
and if so, it would certainly be in the sense 
I have given. 

It is curious to find no mention in the 
‘N.E.D.,’ under either ‘Specie ’ or ‘ Specie-,’ 
of the well-known “ specie jars’ of chemists’ 
shops. c.. ©. B. 





Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


VaNBRUGH’S EpirapH.—I wish no harm 
to Sir John Vanbrugh, but should not the 
suggested epitaph on him be quoted 

Lie heavy on him, earth, for he 
Laid many a heavy load on thee? 
I ask this because I find it was given as 
follows on Saturday, 24 Jan., by Mr. C. H. 
Hopwood, to the Home Counties Archzxo- 
logical Society, when it visited St. Stephen's 
Church in the City :— 
Lie lightly on him, earth, though he 
Laid many a heavy load on thee. 
Mr. Hopwood remarked that it was curious 
that ‘“‘the lightest of Wren’s churches had 
been chosen as Vanbrugh’s burial-place.”’ 
St. SwItTHIN. 


CLEANSING WEEK.—In their depositions 
taken in the Consistory Court of the diocese 
of Bristol, A.p. 1556, two Dorset witnesses 
fixed a date as “‘ Satersdaye in the clensinge 
weeke.”’ 

According to ‘Glossary of Ecclesiastical 
Terms,’ ed. by Rev. O. Shipley, 1872, Clean 
Monday is a name in the Eastern Church for 
the Monday after Quinquagesima Sunday— 
a pardoning day. Further information will 
oblige. F. S. Hocoxapay. 

Lydney, Gloucestershire. 


CROMWELL AND QUEEN HENRIETTA MARTA. 
—I have heard it said that Henrietta Maria, 
when in straits of poverty after the death 
of Charles I., applied to Cromwell for a 
grant of money or for an income due to her 
as formerly Queen of England, and that he 
refused on the ground that she had never 
been crowned. Is this true? What is the 
authority for the statement ? Is the cere- 
mony of coronation necessary to complete 
the status of a queen-consort ? 

J. WiLtcocr. 

Lerwick. 


SHADWELL: ‘THE Tory Poets.’—Can 
any one inform me if there is a copy of ‘ The 
Tory Poets,’ 1682 (attributed to Shadwell), 
in existence ? Malone mentions it, and 
quotes from it in his account of Dryden pre- 
fixed to the ‘ Prose Works.’ Others men- 
tion it, but probably have not seen it. 

The poem is neither in the Bodleian nor 
in the British Museum. P. WHYATT. 

Oxford. 


THE COLONELS OF THE 24TH REGIMENT. 
(See ante, pp. 87, 111.)—T. Howard.—Served 
in Spain and Portugal in 1705-7. Taken 
prisoner at the battle of Almanza, and de- 
tained two years in France. Bought the 
coloneley 24th Regiment from the execu- 
tors of Major-General G. Primrose in 1717, 
and held it for twenty years. The regiment 
from him derived its sobriquet of ‘‘ Howard’s 
Greens.” Died a Lieutenant-General, and 
Colonel 3rd Buffs, in 1752. 

D. Houghton.—Served many years in 
the junior commissioned ranks. Raised the 
45th Regiment (numbered at first as the 
59th) in 1741. Colonel 24th Regiment, 1745— 
1747. Commanded a brigade at the battle 
of Val or Laffeldt in 1747. Died a Major- 
General in Flanders soon after. 

B. Leacu, Lieut.-Col., 
Commanding 1/24th Regt 
South Wales Borderers. 
St. Lucia Barracks, Bordon, Hants. 


(To be continued.) 
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Octopus, VENUs’s EAR, AND WHELK.— 


Can any one refer me to ancient accounts of 
the use of these in medicine ? Are there any 
modern superstitions relating to their me- 
dicinal value ? RENIRA. 


MacauLtay AND LaTtHBuRY.—Some time 
ago I met with a paragraph referring to a 
a. between Macaulay and a Mr. John 
Lathbury regarding the correct rendering of 
a passage from the Greek of (I think) Hero- 
dotus, on which point Mr. Lathbury was 
proved to be right. 

Can any of your readers inform me if 
this Mr. Lathbury was the same who was 
principal of an educational establishment 
at Ancaster, Lincolnshire, in the _ early 
fifties, and also what was the point at 
issue ? JOHN SARDESON. 

Montevideo. 


THE YOUNGER VAN HeEtmont. (See 118. 
vii. 307, 378, 468 ; viii. 54; ix. 86.)—Can any 
information or suggestion be given as to 
the present whereabouts of the three follow- 
ing MSS. ?— 


(1) Collectio Genealogico-Heraldica de variis Fami- 
liis illustribus Belgicis, facta per Ambrosium 
Megem, Scabinum Bruxellensem. Constant 
maximam partem ex epitaphiis aliisque monu- 
mentis calamo atque coloribus depictis variis 
etiam, quos vacant, deductionibus & instru- 
mentis publicis lingua Gallica & Belgica 
scriptis ac sigillis appensis munitis. 

Collection des Familles de Helmont, Megem, 
Longain, Halmale & autres, faite par Am- 
broise de Megem, Eschevain de la Ville de 
Bruxelles. 

Occurrunt autem in hoc volumine XCIV. 
diplomata ac alia scripta ad historiam & 
genealogiam familiarum illustrium facientia. 

This was formerly in the library of Zach. 
Conrad von Uffenbach, from whose library cata- 
logue the above entry is extracted. ‘ Bibliothece 
Uffenbachianz Universalis Tomus IIL,’ Franco- 
furti ad Mcenum, 1730, p. 411, xix. 


(2) (Spaeth, Johann Peter, also known as Moses 
Germanus) Johannis Petri Spethii (z.e., 
Mosis Germani) Proxila ad Helmontium 
epistola sine die & consule. 

Also formerly in Pras ory library. The 
ate was circa 1697 ; v. ‘ Bibl. Uff. IIL.,’ p. 445, x. 


(3) Wachter, Johann mete Theologia Martyrum, 
oder der Heiligen Alt-V iter geheimde Lehre 
von dem Erstgebohrnen aller Creatur, aus 
ihnen selbst dargethan und vertheidiget 
wider den falschen und unvollkommenen 
Vortrag eines Theologi unserer Zeit. 1712. 

This was formerly in the Lemar of Jacobus 
Fridericus Reimmannus ; cf. Reimmann’s ‘ His- 
toria Atheismi,’ Hildesiz, 1725, p. 516, and his 
*Catalogus Bibliothece Theologice,’ 1731, p- 977. 


F. 8. Darrow. 





Point Loma, California. 
(To be continued.) 


\rate, amongst poor folk. 
| object to this, and make their friends pro- 





Tyinc Lrecs arrerR Dratu.—It is the 
custom when a dead body is “laid out” 
to tie the legs together at the ankle—at any 
Many old people 


mise that, when dead, they shall lie free in 
their coffins. Some time ago an old Derby- 
shire lady, near her end, exacted this pro- 
mise from her relatives; and I know a Scotch 
lady who made a similar request. Can 
any one say if this custom is common, and 
why there is this dread of it ? 


TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 


BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED.— 
I should be glad to obtain any particulars 
relating to the following men, who were all 
educated at Westminster School: (1) Harper 
Brade, born 26 April, 1808, and James 
Brade, born 23 Nov., 1809, both of whom 
were admitted in 1822; (2) Peregrine Brad- 
shaw, admitted in 1721; (3) Robert Smith 
Bradshaw, admitted in 1782; (4) William 
Smith Bradshaw, admitted in 1772; (5) 
Arthur Bransby, admitted in June, 1715, 
aged 10; (6) John Bransby, admitted 
January, 1724/5, aged 8; (7) Mansel 
Bransby, admitted January, 1718/19; and 
(8) Robert Bransby, admitted January, 
1722/3, aged 7. G. F. R. B. 


STEWART FAMILY OF WILMONT, Co. Down. 
—In January, 1804, according to the ‘ Dic- 


tionary of National Biography,’ the Rev. 
B. W. Mathias ‘“ married a daughter of 


Mr. Stewart of Wilmont, co. Down.’”? Who 

was Mr. Stewart ? and is anything further 

known of the family of which he was a 

member ? J. G. LAIrTHWAITE. 
Trinity College, Oxford. 


Rey. Witt1AM Gorpon, M.A., BARBADOS. 
—This person, who gave the Governor 
of the island and the Colonial officials at 
home much trouble in 1716-19, says he 
was “‘the son of a w orthy gentleman of a 
very ancient family.”” He was educated 
at Oxford, went to Barbados as a King’s 
Chaplain in May, 1699, returned in the 
autumn, took his M.A. at Oxford (although 
Foster does not mention him), and was 
ordained at St. Paul’s at Christmas, after 
which he returned to Barbados. He 
preached (1710) a funeral sermon on his 
friend Col. Codrington, the real founder of 
Codrington College, and a_ benefactor of 
All Souls, Oxford. A thanksgiving sermon 
which he preached in August, 1716, to com- 
memorate the suppression of the Jacobite 
rising, got him into trouble with the Gover- 
nor,  vickeet Lowther. He published this 
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sermon in London in 1718—there is a copy 
in the British Museum—prefacing it with 
an account of his troubles and a sketch of 
his life. Any further information about him, 
especially the close of his career, will be 
welcome. J. M. Buttocs. 


MartTeN.—This surname appears in ‘The 
Roll of Battle Abbey.’ Where did this 
man settle in England? Are his descend- 
ants still in existence? A. E. Marten, 

142, Laygate, South Shields. 


THE Worp “ Birt” in WorpDswortTH.— 
The ‘ New English Dictionary ’ distinguishes 
four substantives bill, meaning respectively 
(1) @ weapon or tool, (2) a beak, (3) a 
written document, and (4) ‘ bellowing ; 
the boom of the bittern.”” The last is said 
to be rare, and equivalent to beel, beeal, a 
dialect form of bell, bellow. The only illus- 
trative quotation is from Wordsworth’s 
‘Evening Walk ’ :— 

when first the bittern’s hollow bill 
Was heard. 

This is dated 1789 in the ‘ Dictionary,’ but 
it does not appear in the first edition of the 
poem (1793); it is 1. 19 (not 21, as the ‘ Dic- 
tionary ’ says) of the poem in its final form, 
but at what date this passage was re- 
modelled I do not know. 

The ‘English Dialect Dictionary’ has 
plenty of examples of beal (sb. and vb.) and 
bell (vb. only), in the senses of “ bellow, 
roar, cry,” &c., from all parts of Northern 
England, but the spelling b7// does not seem 
to be recorded, nor is any connexion with 
the bittern or other bird suggested. 

In view of the rareness of the word and 
the possible uncertainty of its meaning, it 
is worth calling attention to two other pas- 
sages in Wordsworth :— 

For I have heard the quire of Richmond hill 

Chanting with indefatigable bill 

Strains that recalled to mind a distant day. 

1820, ‘ Fame tells of groves,’ 1. 19. 

Not the whole warbling grove...... 

senda can thrill 

Like the first summons, Cuckoo! of thy bill, 

With its twin notes inseparably paired. 

1826, ‘ Not the...... Fe Be 

The question is whether the word bill in 
these passages is identical in meaning with 
the word as used in the ‘Evening Walk,’ 
and whether in all or any of these passages 
there is some confusion with the word bill= 
“beak.”’ It would be interesting if it 
could be shown beyond doubt that Words- 
worth had employed a genuine dialect word 
for the cry of birds. 


Heidelberg, L. R. M. StRAcHAN. 








CLEMINTINE STIRLING GRAHAM: WILLIAM 
Macnig oF Strriinc.—I have before me a 
copy of an 1829 reprint of the 1728 Ayrshire 
Covenanting chapbook from the printing 
establishment of William Macnie, Stirling— 
that chapbook entitled ‘Cordial for Young 
and Old Christians (by William Cupples, 
1688-1751), whose title- page is inscribed 
“CC. M. Graham to Geo. Cupples, 1835.” 
The latter (1786-1850) was a clergyman of 
Stirling, author, seemingly, of the only 
History of Stirling in print. 

Was this “C. M. Graham” (the above 
inscriber) the Graham recorded in Hare’s 
‘Story of my Life’ as follows ?— 

“Miss Clemintine Stirling Graham, who died at 
Duntrune, Aug. 23, 1877, aged ninety-five, the 
authoress and heroine of ‘ Mystifications,’ and a 
descendant of Claverhouse.”’ 

The 1728 chapbook illustrates some of the 
deeds of Claverhouse. 

What is known of Macnie ? and who has 
a list of his printings ? J. G. CUPPLES. 

Brookline, Massachusetts. 


Srx CLerKs’ Orrice.—I should be glad 
to have information about Henry Barker and 
W. Trollope, who were in the “ Six Clerks’ 
Office’ about the end of the eighteenth 
century. Can any reader of ‘N. & Qv’ 
oblige ? MarrHew H. PEAcocK. 

[For the Six Clerks’ Office see 9 S. xii. 154, 277, 
335, 375; 11 S. v. 337.] 


HASELDINE AND CarTER Famrires.—Can 
any reader give information concerning the 
Haseldine, Hazeldine, Haselden, Hazelden, 
Hasselden, or Hazeldean family of Leicester- 
shire previous to 1750? 

T also desire particulars of family pedigrees 
of Haselden of Goldington (4108, f. 53b) and 
Haselden or Carter (1) of Stamford (1550, 
f. 188b), (2) of Nassington (1094, f. 221b ; 
1184, f. 216b; 1553, f. 190b), both from co. 
Leicester, in Heralds’ Visitations, British 
Museum. J. Evans. 

54, Bournemouth Road, Folkestone. 


Rattway SMOKING - CARRIAGES. — The 
practice of smoking met with scant favour 
in the early days of railways, and was abso- 
lutely forbidden on some lines. The direc- 
tors of the Eastern Counties Railway seem, 
however, to have held liberal opinions on 
the subject, and in 1846 they put a “ smok- 
ing saloon” on the rails, which is figured 
and described in The Illustrated London 
News of 12 Sept., 1846 (p. 173). The seats, 
covered with blue morocco, were arranged 
along the sides, with a table in the middle. 
The windows, which were continuous, were 
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filled with thick plate-glass, and provided 
with crimson silk blinds. It was a luxurious 
affair ; and the writer of the article inquires 
why such carriages should not also be pro- 
vided for ladies and non-smokers. He 
speaks scornfully of the ‘‘ ‘ coops’ endorsed 
with gilt letters ‘For Ladies only.’” The 
carriage had a general resemblance to the 
** saloon carriage ”’ of later days. Can any 
reader supply an earlier instance of a railway 
smoking-carriage ? R. B. P. 


“LIFE ’S UNCERTAIN,’ &¢C. (See ante, 
p- 45.)—Is anything known as to the 
origin of the lines of which a poor variant 
is given at the above reference ? 

On a stone in West Haddon churchyard, 
Northamptonshire, dated 1735, they appear 
as follows :— 

Life is uncertaine Death is sure 
Sin is the wound And Christ ye cure. 

On a stone in Long Itchington church- 
yard, dated 1734, they finish a longer effu- 
sion of mere doggerel as follows :— 

Life’s uncertain Death as sure 
Sin’s my wound & Christ my Cure. 
Joun T. Pace. 
Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


BRIGADIER WALTER STAPLETON. (See 
11 S. vii. 309.)—Can any one give informa- 
tion regarding Brigadier Walter Stapleton, 
who commanded the Irish Brigade in the 
service of France on the side of Prince 
Charles, 1745 ? 

It is stated by J. C. O'Callaghan in his 
‘History of the Irish Brigade in the Service 
of France’ that he died at Inverness a fort- 
night after the Battle of Culloden, 1746, of 
wounds received there. 

What authority is there for this assertion ? 
Was he buried at Inverness ? if so, where ? 
Is anything known of his parentage, and 
the date and place of his birth ? Was he 
married ? Did he leave any family? if so, 
what became of them ? C. STEPHEN. 

Wootton Cottage, Lincoln. 





THE MURDER OF A PRIEST NEAR READING. 
—Where can I find an account dealing with 
the following ? On the road from Tile- 
hurst to Pangbourne, somewhere about 
Purley, a Catholic priest was murdered by 
a farmer or miller in mistake for another 
person early in the nineteenth or late in 
the eighteenth century. The perpetrator 
was not discovered till his death, when he 
confessed. Probably no great pains were 
taken to discover him, as the death of a Popish 
priest at that time was not considered a very 
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serious event. Since I was a child [remember 
hearing that the name of the murderer 
was Bartholomew (an old name in Berk- 
shire), that the priest was a Frenchman and 
a tutor to the Perkins family of Ufton 
(perhaps the Hydes of Purley: both Catholic 
families), and that he was riding home from 
their house to Reading. The spot where 
the murder took place is, or was, a lonely 
one, and had the reputation of being haunted, 
either by the priest or his murderer. I shall 
be grateful for the facts. 
A. STEPHENS DYER. 
207, Kingston Road, Teddington. 


Witut1am Harsorp.—Lord Suffield in 
his recently published ‘ Memories’ makes 
the statement that William Harbord, old 
Samuel Pepys’s ‘‘ most persistent enemy,” 
travelled a good deal abroad, and wrote 
in 1686 an account of the Battle of Buda 
(with the Turks). Is this account in exist- 
ence ? and if so, where can it be seen ? 

L. L. K. 


‘‘ THE THIN RED LINE ”’ of British infantry 
—occurring in W. H. Russell’s description of 
the Battle of Balaklava. Was this phrase 
original or a quotation ? . S—RR. 

{Sir W. H. Russell, in a letter printed at 8 S. vii. 
191, says: ‘*I believe that I may claim the author- 
ship or parentage...... I certainly did not intend 
them”—the words in question—“‘ for a quotation.” 





Replies. 


LESCELINE DE VERDON. 
(11 S. viii. 371.) 


My attention has recently been called to a 
communication by Mr. Francis H. RELTON 
to ‘N. & Q.’ at the above reference, in 


which some writings of mine are referred to- 


as ‘‘ sources of information ”’ for a pedigree 
of the descendants of Walter de Ridelesford 
there given. With regard to one point in 
this pedigree, I think I have shown in my 
paper on ‘The Earldom of Ulster’ (to which 
reference was made) the inconsistency with 
contemporary evidence of the time-honoured 
statement that Walter de Burgh succeeded 
to the lordship of Ulster through his marriage 
with a daughter of Hugh de Lacy; and cer- 
tainly the specific statement that he married 
Matilda de Lacy, widow of David Fitz 
William, Baron of Naas, must be dismissed 
as apocryphal. When Hugh de Lacy died 
(1242), Ulster was treated as an escheat of the 
Crown, and was administered by seneschals 
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of the King, or, after 1254, of Lord Ed- 
ward his son; and it was not until c. 1264 
that the Lord Edward, in exchange for 
Kilsheelan and some other manors, made a 
feoffment of Ulster to Walter de Burgh, who 
then appears for the first time as Earl of 
Ulster (Cal. Docs. Irel., ii. 860, 1520, 1548 ; 
Ann. Loch Cé, 1264). Moreover Avelina, 
daughter of John Fitz Geoffrey, Walter’s 
wife, was the mother of Richard the ‘‘ Red 
Earl,” Walter’s son and heir (Cal. Does. 
Irel., iv. 638), and she survived Walter, as 
also did Matilda de Lacy, for though I do not 
know (or think) that she was alive in 1303, 
as stated in this pedigree, she appears to 
have been alive in a. r. 6 Ed. I., 1277-8 
(Justiciary Roll, p. 434). It is not easy then, 
as, indeed, Mr. RELTON perceives, to see 
how Walter could have married her. 


But Mr. Retton’s communication is 
mainly concerned with Lesceline de Verdon, 
the first wife of the younger Hugh de Lacy, 
and he ends by saying “‘ her parentage still 
requires elucidation.”’ On this point I have 
something fresh, and, I think, decisive, to 
add. The doubt seems to be whether she 
was daughter or sister of Thomas de Verdon. 
For the former supposition Mr. Round is 
quoted. He refers to the Gormanston 
Register, p. 189b, which, it is said, contains 
an ‘“‘Indentura de maritagis Josceline filie 
Thome Verdoun et Hugonis Lascy.”” But I 
suspect the reference is really to the account 
of the Register given in the Historical MSS. 
Commission, App. Fourth Report. For 
when preparing materials for my ‘ Ireland 
under the Normans’ I examined with some 
care the original Gormanston Register in the 
Public Record Office, Dublin, and among my 
notes is one of what seems to be the document 
referred to (indirectly) by Mr. Round. Ihave 
given the general effect of this document in 
my history above-mentioned (vol. ii. pp. 
121-2). It speaks of Lesceline (not Josce- 
line) as sister (not daughter) of Thomas de 
Verdon. The document, which has not yet 
been published (though an edition of the 
Register has long been promised), besides 
being decisive on the position of Lesceline, 
is so interesting from an historical point of 
view that I venture to give the whole of my 
note, which, though not quite a complete 
transcript of the Latin, omits, I believe, 
nothing of importance. 

Gormanston Register, f. 189 dors. 
Agreement between Thomas de Verdoun and 
Hugh de Lacy. 

Thomas has given to Hugh de Lacy with Lese- 
lina de Verdone, his sister, totam medietatem terre 





in leberum [sic] maritagium cum omnibus_perti 
nenciis suis excepto quod idem Thomas de Verdon 
retinet sibi et heredibus suis integre et impartite 
castellum de Dondale [Dundalk] et quinque feoda 
militum viciniora et propinquiora eidem castello 
versus mare et versus terram de quacumque parte 
eidem Thome placuerit et portum que est super 
aquam de Athlon [Dundalk Harbour?] quantum 
a terram suam pertinet. T. autem Verdon dedit 
»refato Hugoni de Lascy duo feoda militum et 
imidium in loco competenti in escambium duorum 
feodorum militum et dimidii que retinuit in manu 
sua sibi et heredibus suis sirca [sic] prefatum 
castellum de Dundale. Et quicquid _prefati 
Thomas et Hugo de Lacy poterint conquirere in 
terra gwerre in partibus suis terre de Ergallo 
totum inter se dimidiabunt sicut dimidiaverunt 
inter se terram pacis...... Thomas has pledged him- 
self quod tantum faciet versus comitem Johannem 
pro pecunia danda vel cocunque modo poterit quod 
ominus Comes maritagium et predictam con- 
vencionem concedat. Th’e Alb’e de Crolk 
(Thome Abbate de Croxden?] Magistro V. de 
Verdon Roberto deb’e Radulpho. 

This agreement must be dated between 
1192, when Bertram died, and 1197, if that 
was the year Thomas died. 

I may perhaps help your correspondent 
on one or two other points. Neither Ratour 
(Ratoath) nor le Nober (Nobber), both in 
Meath, formed any part of the De Verdon 
fief, nor were they obtained from a De 
Verdon by Hugh de Lacy on his marriage 
with Lesceline. The documents which indi- 
cate this in a confused way (Cal. i. 1371-3-4) 
if correctly abstracted, are faulty. No. 1372 
iscorrect. Both ‘‘ Rathowtht ”’ and ‘‘ Mack- 
ergalinge”’ (Machaire Gaileng, now Mor- 
gallion, the barony in which Nobber is situ- 
ated) were granted by Walter de Lacy to his 
brother Hugh by a deed to be dated c. 1194 
(Gormanston Register, f. 188 dors.). This 
deed was confirmed by John Dominus Hi- 
bernie on 4 Dec., 1198 (cbid.). ‘‘ Makergalin” 
had previously been granted by the elder 
Hugh de Lacy to Gilbert de Nangle or de 
Angulo (‘Song of Dermot,’ 3142-3), and it 
was on his forfeiture that the lands were given 
to Hugh. This may have been about the 
time of Hugh’s marriage with Lesceline. 

I do not know on what authority Hugh’s 
marriage with Emeline de Ridelesford is 
placed so early as 1212-16. I am inclined to 
place it much later. Her sister was probably 
quite recently married to Robert de Mariscis 
(who was son, not brother, of Geoffrey de 
Mariscis) when he died in 1240 (see Cal..i. 
2970, which is, however, postdated at least 
a year.) Anyhow, it is hardly credible that 
@ woman, said to have been born c. 1198, 
should have been from twenty-six to thirty 
years the (apparently) childless wife of 
Hugh de Lacy, and then, when she was 45 


sue de Hibernia in Erigallo [Uriel or co. Louth] | years of age, have married a second time 
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and have had two children by her second 
husband. I believe there were two Walters 
de Ridelesford—one Strongbow’s feoffee, 
born not later than c. 1150, husband of 
Amabilis filia Henrici, and the other, possibly 
his son, Emeline’s father, who died c. 1243-4. 
GoppAaRD H. ORPEN. 
Monksgrange, Enniscorthy. 





PARISHES IN Two oR More CouNTIES 
(11 S. ix. 29, 75)—Among the parishes 
situated in two counties are the following. 
In the first three I have been in both county 
parts of the parish :— 

Tamworth, old parish, was situated in 
Warwickshire and Staffordshire, the larger 
area being in the former county. In addition 
to the borough of Tamworth the parish 
comprised the hamlets of Amington, Wilne- 
cote, Stoneydelph, Glascote, and Bolehall 
in co. Warwick, and Fazeley in co. Stafford. 
The boundary between the counties followed 
the river Tame so far as the borough of 
Tamworth. The line then ran northward 
along the main street, thus dividing the 
town between the two counties. The parish 
church (St. Egitha) is in Staffordshire, 
whilst the castle was in Warwickshire. 
Wilnecote, Fazeley, Amington with Stoney- 
delph, and Bolehall with Glascote, now 
separate parishes, are still in their respective 
counties, while the borough has been wholly 
transferred to Staffordshire, except for 
Parliamentary purposes. 

Croxhall parish was formerly in Derby- 
shire and Staffordshire, and is now entirely 
in the latter. The rivers Mease and Trent 
divided the parish. Croxhall Church is on 
the Derbyshire side. I believe a portion of 
the hamlet of Catton (now a parish in Derby- 
shire) was in Staffordshire. A large fine 
volume on Croxhall parish has been written 
by Ussher, and a map in this work will help 
to show the parts of the parish in the re- 
spective counties. 

Caddington, formerly in Bedfordshire and 
Hertfordshire, is now entirely in the former. 
Caddington village and church, Woodside, 
Chaul End, Slip End, and a@ portion of 
Pepperstock are in Beds, whilst Alley Green 
(now in Beds) and part of Markyate were in 
Herts. Markyate or Markyate Street is now 
a separate parish, made up of parts of four 
parishes, viz., Caddington and Flamstead in 
Herts ; Humbershoe (cut off from Studham 
parish) and Houghton Regis in Beds. 
This new parish is now entirely in Hertford- 
shire. Woodside with Slip End has recently 
been formed into an ecclesiastical parish out 
of Caddington. 








Royston, formerly partly in Herts and 
partly in Cambridge, is now wholly in the 
former. The Icknield Way running through 
the town separated the two portions. The 
church was in the Hertfordshire portion. 

South Mimms parish, partly in Middlesex 
and partly in Herts, has been divided, the 
portion in Herts now being South Mimms 
Urban Civil Parish, and forms a part of 
Chipping Barnet. 

In Huntingdonshire there are no fewer than 
six parishes of which portions were in the 
neighbouring counties, four in Northampton- 
shire and two in Cambridgeshire. The 
parishes both in Hunts and Northants, with 
the respective population in each county in 


1881, are as follows :—— 
Hunts Northants 
120 66 


Thurning... scare aes ie 
Winwick (near Uundle) 167 131 
Luddington-in-the-Brook 12 74 
Lutton (or Luddington-in-the- 

Wold) ... she : 45 142 


Stanground had in 1881 1,298 inhabitants 
in Hunts, but only 10 in Cambridge, al- 
though the larger area of the parish was in 
the latter county, viz., 1,821 acres against 
969 in Hunts. 

Ramsey parish was also in Hunts and 
Cambridge. The population in 1881 was 
4,617 apparently in the former county, there 
not appearing to be any inhabitants in the 
Cambridge portion, which consisted of fen 
land. 

Newmarket was situated in two counties, 
the main street dividing the town into two 
parishes, All Saints’ in Cambridge and 
St. Mary’s in Suffolk. The town is now 
wholly in the latter. 

A number of other parishes, no doubt, 
could be added to this list with a little 
research in London libraries. Kelly's and 
other old county directories will prove help- 
ful in this direction. 

A. WricHt MATTHEWS. 

60, Rothesay Road, Luton. 


Mr. G. F. Boswortn’s remark that “ the 
present Ordnance maps are of no use to 
answer an historical question about county 
boundaries,’ though literally correct, is 
liable to mislead. There can be no better 
starting-point for the historical study of 
counties and hundreds than the original six- 
inch Ordnance map, which was published in 
the nick of time (from the antiquarian point 
of view) before modern local government 
readjustments began. For each county there 
was published an ‘“ index-map,” on the 
scale of two miles to the inch, and on this 
was engraved a list of parishes, arranged in 
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hundreds, with the area of each parish or of 
cach portion of a divided parish. These 
index-maps are still obtainable from the 
Ordnance Survey agents, but care must be 
taken to specify the original engraved index- 
map, as otherwise the more recent zinco- 
typed edition would be supplied, which is 
historically useless. Any one could compile 
a preliminary list of divided parishes from 
these maps by a couple of days’ work at the 
British Museum. Afterwards the list could 
be corrected for pre-Ordnance Survey altera- 
tions, which must be comparatively few. 

Particular examples described in your 
columns will form valuable additions to such 
a list, but a satisfactory list cannot be com- 
piled in such a casual way. 

_Mr. Boswortx does not appear to dis- 
tinguish clearly between three things, viz., 
(1) parishes partly in one county and partly 
in another (to which Miss Woops’s query 
referred) ; (2) detached parts of parishes, 
and (3) detached parts of counties (as to 
which see 10 8S. viii. 31; xi. 269). The 
particular case of North Woolwich which he 
quotes does not come under either of these 
three heads, for Woolwich is entirely in 
Kent, and the part of the parish and county 
which extends north of the Thames is con- 
tinuous in mid-stream with the main portion. 


Since writing the above I find, on reference 
to Dr. Blake Odgers’s ‘ Local Government ’ 
(“Enghsh Citizen Series’’), that in 1871 
there were eighty-five parishes situated 
partly in one county, partly in another 
(p. 15). His authority for this statement 
is apparently the Census Report for that 
year. This suggests that a reference to 
early Census Reports might afford an easier 
means of compiling the list than the six-inch 
index-maps. A. Morrrey Davies. 


_ Curistmas Eve (11 S. vi. 505; viii. 501; 
ix. 78).—The Christmas Eve supper of 
Provence is, or was, strictly a family gather- 
ing, a feast of the hearth, having nothing to 
do with réveillon festivities. It was regu- 
lated by traditional customs, and was at 


the usual supper -hour, shortly after dark. 


The table was laid as stated by St. SwrrHrn 
at the first reference, but’ some explanation 
and correction are necessary. ‘The traditional 
essentials of the fare were thirteen in number, 
all having symbolical significance. There 
was the big, flat round loaf, decorated with 
red-berried butcher’s broom, one quarter of 
it set apart for the first poor person who 
should call. On the table there were snails 
(with new long nails for extracting them from 
the shells), fried stockfish, a big mullet 











cooked with olives, two kinds of cooked 
cardoons (the leaves of one kind, the root 
of the other, being eaten), a salad of celery 
with the big red or green peppers of Pro- 
vence, buns, nougat, Paradise apples (some- 
times called ‘‘ cardamoms,” perhaps from 
their spicy smell), with raisins and some 
other dried fruit. The triple libation poured 
on the Yule log was, of vin kiue, strong wine 
made from boiled-down grape-juice, and kept 
for festive occasions. 

That the supper was quite early in the 
evening and ended several hours before 
midnight is evident from Mistral’s account 
of the time after it: ‘‘ La vihado, en esperant 
la messo de miejo-niue, éro longo aquéu 
jour” (“The sitting-up while waiting for 
midnight Mass was long on that day”). It 
was passed at the fireside, talking of the 
lives and deeds of the old folk and of those 
departed. I may add that it was strictly 
‘*meagre ’’—only fish and vegetable fare ; 
butter was not used, being foreign to Pro- 
vence, where cows are only kept, even now, 
for the bourgeois café au lait, and generally 
by Piedmontese ; olive oil is the only fat 
used in cookery. But the times have 
changed: with railway facilities butter is 
imported, and with the encroachment of 
city habits the men have become impatient 
of the long sitting-up by the fireside, and 
they adjourn to the café, where drinking of 
healths, card-playing, “‘ draws ”’ for turkeys, 
game, &c., pass the time until midnight. 

In the meantime pancakes may be fried 
to keep the children awake ; they are anxious 
to see the Bethlehem crib in the church, 
to see the shepherds come in, bringing, 
perhaps, with them a sheep decked out with 
ribbons, which will be led up to the crib and 
there induced to bleat. And on Twelfth 
Night the children will again be taken to 
church to see the crib decorated for the 
visit of the three kings amid the concourse 
of the other santoun — well known, but 
always new and delightful to the young. 

EDWARD NICHOLSON. 

Cros de Cagnes, near Nice. 


Anno Domint (11 S. ix. 69).—According 
to Sir Harris Nicolas’s ‘Chronology of 
History ’ (London, 1838), reckoning the years 
from the birth of Christ was first used about 
the year 527 by Dionisius Exiguus, better 
known as ‘“ Denys le Petit,” a monk of 
Scythia and Roman abbot, in consequence 
of which it is sometimes called “ recapitu- 
latio Dionisii.’’ The earliest instance of its 
use in England is supposed to have occurred 
as early as the year 680, but I believe this 
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has been queried lately. It was generally 
adopted in the eighth century, and it was 
ordained by the Council of Chelsea that 
all bishops should date their acts from the 
year of the Incarnation. The expressions 
in Continental old documents were ‘‘ anno 
incarnationis domini,’” ‘anno domini,”’ 
** anno verbi incarnati,”’ &c. § Drea Vat Sa 


Earlier instances of ‘‘anno Domini”’ 
than those in the ‘ N.E.D.’ are given by the 
‘Stanford Dictionary.’ The first in the body 
of the work is from one of the ‘ Letters 
relating to the Suppression of Monasteries,’ 
edited from the originals in the Brit. Mus. 
by Thomas Wright, Camden Soc., 1843, 
p. 249. The letter (MS. Cotton. Cleop. E. 
iv. fol. 48) is addressed to Thomas Cromwell 
by Robert Silvester (or Pursglove) and 
Tristram Teshe, ending ‘‘ At Whitbye, the 
viijth day of Octobre, anno Domini 1538.”’ 
A still older example on p. 107 has been 
overlooked, where in a letter to Cromwell 
from John Shepey, alias Castelocke, the last 
Abbot of Faversham, we read: ‘‘ Dated at 
oure poore monasterye aforeseid, the xvjth 
day of this present monethe of Marche, anno 
Domini 1535” (fol. 34 of the same MS.). 
Perhaps one ought to satisfy oneself that 
Wright has printed his MS. correctly. My 
own experience in collating a book of his 
with the original source gave me no high 
opinion of his accuracy. 

A hasty reader might easily miss the 
earliest example of all supplied by the 
‘Stanford Dictionary,’ as it isin the ‘ Supple- 
ment,’ from [Latimer’s ‘ Remains,’ p. 309 
(1845), dated 1530. The same dictionary 
quotes an example of a.p. from Bishop 
Bale’s ‘Select Works’ (1849), p. 133, the 
date given being 1554. I have not been 
able to test these last two quotations. 

EDWARD BENSLY. 


THomAas Hupson, Portrait PAINTER 
(11 S. viii. 489; ix. 36, 96).—To the list 
of portraits painted by this artist may be 
added that of Frances, Viscountess Vane, a 
lady much discussed by her contemporaries. 

A book printed in London in 1751, and 
written by ‘“‘an Impartial Hand” (the 
author being in fact Lionel Vane, as I have 
reason to believe from a MS. note in my 
copy), bears the title ‘The History of a 
Woman of Quality; or, the Adventures of 
Lady Frail,’ 7.e., of the Viscountess Vane. 

She was born about the year 1711, the 
daughter of Francis Hawes of Purley, a 
South-Sea director, and married first Lord 
William Hamilton, and secondly William, 





Viscount Vane, of Fairlawn in Kent and 
Caverswall Castle, Staffordshire. 

About fifty years or more ago a question 
was asked in ‘N. & Q.’ as to the fate of 
certain valuable portraits given away after 
the death of Lord Vane in 1789 to a steward 
or servant of the family. No answer was 
elicited, and none is likely to be now forth- 
coming, but Hudson’s portrait of the 
Viscountess, holding a mask in one hand, is 
in the possession of H. 


At the Royal College of Physicians there 
is a fine full-length portrait by Hudson of 
Sir William Browne, Knt., M.D. It repre- 
sents him dressed in the presidential gown, 
and with all the insignia of office, and was 
given to the College by Browne in 1767 
during his presidency. 

W. R. B. PripEAvx. 


UNCOLLECTED KrpxinG Items (11 8. viii. 
441, 464, 485, 515; ix. 34, 93).—I offer the 
following additions to and corrections of the 
Kipling bibliography recently published by 
Mr. YOuNG :— 

‘The Female of the Species’ was also published 
in The Ladies’ Home Journal (Philadelphia), Nov., 

1 


1911. 

‘The Last of the Light Brigade.’—I have not yet 
traced the original place of publication of this 
poem, but it was published in England some time 
in 1890. It is reprinted in ‘ Werner’s Book of Reci- 
tations, No. 2, New York, 1890; and_ another re- 
print of the poem, together with an article —. 
ing the occasion of its composition, will be found 
in the New York Times of Sunday, 2 Nov., 1913. 

‘The Legs of Sister Ursula’ wasalso in McClure’s 
Magazine, March, 1894, vol. ii. p. 347. As there 
published the scene is laid in New York. ; 

‘The Potted Princess’ was published in St. 
Nicholas, Jan., 1893, vol. xx. p. 164. It is an Indian 
fairy tale, with the moral that common sense 1s 
worth more than magic. : 

‘The Rowers’ originally appeared in the London 
Times, 22 Dec., 1902. It was reprinted as from the 
New York Times in The Literary Digest (N.Y.), 
3 Jan., 1903. hike 

The original place of publication of ‘Things and 
the Man’ was not Current Literature, but Collier’s 
Weekly, 9 Aug., 1904, from which Current Literature 
reprinted it. . 

‘The Benefactors’ was published also in The 
American Magazine (N.Y.), July, 1912. The single 
stanza which serves as motto to the American. pub- 
lication is different from, and better than, those in 
The National Review. 

The three following items Mr. YounG has 
overlooked :— 

‘Collar-Wallah and the Poison-Stick.’ St. Nicho- 
las, Feb., 1893, vol. xx. p. 243.—The first experiment 
in the vein of the ‘Jungle Tales.’ It deals with 
the Bandur-log, hut is much inferior to the later 
work. It is told as a personal experience of the 
author’s. 
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‘A Little Morality.’ Reprinted in The Spectator, 
19 March, 1910, from The Pioneer of 11 Jan., 1888. 
—A satirical arraignment of English methods of 
educating the natives. 

‘The Proconsuls’ (poem). Collier's Weekly, 
5 Aug., 1905.—In praise of the skilled administrator. 
It is headed_by a quotation from a Times editorial 
in praise of Lord Milner’s work in South Africa. 

‘The Dove of Dacca’ has been included 
in at least one authorized edition of Kipling’s 
poems, the volume of ‘ Ballads and Barrack- 
Room Ballads’ issued by Macmillan, New 
York, 1896. Many—in fact, most—of the 
items listed by Mr. Youne in the recently 
published bibliography and in his ‘ Kipling 
Dictionary’ appeared also in American 
periodicals, but I shall not take up space by 
enumerating any others. I hope to be able 
before long to furnish a complete note on 
one entire series of Kipling items, of which 
at least four seem to be wholly unknown 
to bibliographers. 

J. DE LANcEy FERGUSON. 

Plainfield, New Jersey. 


CRICKET IN 1773 (11 S. ix. 46).—Surely 
* Batts ’’ should read ‘‘ Balls,’ and then the 
weight given, 44 0z., to 44 oz., would more 
nearly approximate to the present weight 
allowed, some 54 0z. The bats used at that 
time, as may be gathered from an inspection 
of the very interesting specimens and _ pic- 
tures in the possession of the Marylebone 
Cricket Club, were far heavier than that, and 
were more of the shape indicated by Mr. 
THORNTON. One cannot imagine the bat 
upon which the boy is leaning in the picture 
ascribed to Gainsborough, now in the pavilion 
at Lord’s, being weighed by ounces! 

I do not think that your correspondent’s 
suggestion that bats of such a weight might 
have been shaped more like rackets will 
avail much, for no racket-shaped article 
even, used for the purposes of a bat, could 
possibly have been so light, the short-lived 
game of “ping-pong” not having been 
invented in those days. 

J. S. Upat, F.S.A. 


Inner Temple. 


According to some editions of Frances 
Burney’s ‘Early Diary,’ it was two cricket 
balls, not cricket ‘‘ batts,’’ that Mrs. Rish- 
ton asked to be sent to her. Certainly no 
cricket bat, not even of the old curved 
variety, ever weighed so little as 4} oz. 
or 43 oz. The old bat preserved in the 
pavilion of the Surrey County Cricket Club 
at the Oval weighs 2 Ib. 40z. Later they 
became heavier; that used by the Earl of 
Winchilsea (1752-1826) turned the scale 
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at 4 lb., and it may be that Mrs. Rishton 
wrote ‘‘ oz.”’ instead of “Ib.” 

Pett, of Sevenoaks, was a famous bat- 
maker, and some of his descendants are still 
living in that town. 

If Mrs. Rishton wished cricket balls 
sent to her, she was still somewhat out 
of her reckoning. By the Laws of Cricket 
of 1744 a ball should weigh “ between 
five and six ounces”; by the Laws of 
1774 ‘“‘not less than five ounces and a half, 
nor more than five ounces and_ three- 
quarters.” F. S. ASHLEY-COOPER. 

South View, Gomshall. 


HERALDRY OF LICHFIELD CATHEDRAL 
(118. ix. 69).—I have identified the following, 
but as I do not know much about heraldry, 
and the sources of my information seem 
contradictory and inaccurate, I offer the 
information somewhat diffidently. 


3. Cheverell, Wiltshire, Arg., three lions passant 
in pale sa. 

4. Upsale, or Opsate. 

5. Speake. 

9. Fettyplace, Berks. 

10. Swardicote or Swardscote, Cornwall. 

11. D’Albany. 

13. Walton. 

23. Daniell, Suffolk. c 

. Mikeles, Cambridgeshire; Milkelby, Hert- 
fordshire ; Aveney or Avery, Gloucestershire. 

27. Grey, Broadgate, Leicestershire, and Derby- 
shire. 

28. Vere, Hartlow, or Lyndeford (?). 

29. Somery, Warwickshire. | 

30. Shatton, Or, on a chief indented az. three 
escallops arg. Y 

32. seh Leicestershire, temp. Henry IL, Az., 
across or, fretty gu. Montlaby, Az., a cross arg, 
fretty gu. : 

34. Quaplade (?). ; 

35. Merick. West Camel, Somersetshire, granted 
by Cook, 1589. : 

37. Scroope, Az., a bend or, over all a label of five 
points. 

39. Monketon, Sa., on a chevron between three 
martlets or as many mullets of the field. Cabell, 
Yorkshire, Fgham, Surrey, and Lincolnshire. 

JAMES FINCH. 


i 


Saint Raphael, France. 


‘THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A DISSENTING 
Minister’ (11 S. ix. 69).—This book was 
written by William Pitt Scargill, and the 
first edition was published in London, 1834. 
The author wrote many books, and was a 
contributor to Blackwood’s Magazine. He 
was a Unitarian minister, born 1787. From 
1812 to 1832 he was minister of Churchgate 
Street Chapel, Bury St. Edmunds, but in the 
latter year resigned his charge and became 
an adherent to the Established Church. In 
1834 he wrote ‘The Autobiography of a 
Dissenting Minister,’ in which he plays the 
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part of a candid friend to his former co- 
religionists, though the work is mostly a 
romance and is not genuine autobiography. 


He died in the above-named. town on 
24 Jan., 1836. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 
Bolton. 


P. Scargill in 
in manuscript, 


There is a notice of W. 
Davy’s Suffolk Collections, 
in the National Library. 

RatpH THOMAS. 
[V.H.1.L.1.C.1.V. also thanked for reply.] 


JAMAICA: STEVENS AND READ FAMILIES 
(11 S. ix. 71).—There is in the ‘ Landed 
Gentry,’ 4th ed., vol. ii. p. 1286, a pedigree 
of Rodon of Vere, in the island of Jamaica. 
John Rodon had a daughter by first marriage 
named Ann-Mitchell. He married secondly, 
1814, Marianne, daughter of George Mac- 
kenzie, Esq., of the Cromarty family, and 
had an only son John, b. 1816, whose son 
was George Seaforth Rodon, retired Royal 
Scots Regiment, living in Ireland. 

There was living at Ash some years 
Archdeacon F. Rodon Michell. 

The above may afford a clue to inquiry 


ago 


by H R. J. FYNMORE. 
Sandgate. 
“* Wipows’ MEN” (11 S. ix. 28).—The 
exact reference for this term is Marryat, 


‘ Peter Simple,’ chap. vii., foot-note (p. 29 of 
Routledge’s shilling edition) :— 

‘**Widow's [not widows’] men are imaginary 
sailors, borne on the books, and receiving pay 
and prize- money, which is appropriated to Green- 
wich Hospital.” 

The definition appears when Peter, having 
been inquiring for ‘‘ Cheeks the marine,” is 
informed that he is a ‘‘ widow’s man.” 
Perhaps money obtained in such a way did 
not always go to Greenwich Hospital. 

In ‘Jack Tench; or, The Midshipman 
turned Idler,’ by ‘* Blowhard,” 1841, p. 58, 
chap. xv., Jack joins the guardship at Spit- 
— at the as of eleven. There had been 

‘some ‘kick-up’ about boys being borne on the 
aces whilst they _were actually at school, which 
was the case in Jack's instance...... he had been 
rated as a ‘volunteer of the first class’ for nearly 
two years, and had shared prize-money for the 
Spanish ship Rosalia, macs by the guard-ship’s 
tender.”’ 


On p. 63 the guardship is called the Royal 


Billy. At eight years of age, having been 
rated a “‘ volunteer of the first class”? on 


board the guardship of which his uncle (by 
marriage) was first lieutenant, the boy was 
“rigged out ”’ 
jacket, 


in a midshipman’s round 
blue trousers, &c., and sent to a 





‘ 


school, where ‘an old spectacled pedant ”’ 
taught Latin, Greek, navigation, &c. (p. 47). 

The term “ widow’s man” is not given. 
Who was the author of ‘ Jack Tench’ I do 
not know. In August, 1907, a query of mine 
about the authorship appeared in ‘ N. & Q..,’ 
but no reply was forthcoming. The story is 
a poor imitation of Marryat, perhaps par- 
ticularly of ‘ Frank Mildmay.’ 

RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


SHILLETO (11 S. ix. 71).—In ‘ The Norman 
People and their Descendants in England ’ 
the following derivation is given : 

“The fief of Hugh de Siletot, Normandy, held 


from Philip Augustus (Mem. Soc. Ant. Normandy, 
v. 191).” 





In Ferguson’s ‘Teutonic Name System 
of France, Germany, and England ’ the name 
is indexed as English, and at pp. 360-61 the 
derivation is conjectured to be from Old 
Norse skiliw, to understand, &c. 

D.G.P. 

3, Buckingham Gate. 


Shilleto is probably a _ corruption of 
De Sigillo. I met with the name John De 
Sigillo many years ago while making some 
genealogical researches at the British Mu- 
seum Library. SAMUEL WADDINGTON. 

Junior Constitational Club, W. 


The following information is quoted from 
‘*A Dictionary of English and Welsh Sur- 
names, with Special American Instances, by 
the late Charles Wareing Bardsley. London, 
Henry Frowde, 19017’ :— 

*Shilito, Shillito, Shillitoe, Shilleto, Shillitto.— 
? Local, ‘of Selito’ (?). This great Yorkshire 
name completely bafiles me. Probably, like Sholto 
(co. Northumberland), the suffix is—how (v. How, 
2), in which case, of course, the name is local. 
But I cannot identify the spot, and there is no 
prefix de to the instances. No entry is found in 
any of the great rolls. like the Testa de Neville, 
the Hundred Rolls. or the Placita quo Warranto. 

*“Adam Selito (Houghton Grass), 1379: 
Yorks, p. 133. an 

ae Selito (Houghton Grass), 1379, ibid., 
>» oF 

= PL. Bapt. John, s. Peter Selleto: St. Mary 
Aldermary (London), p. 122.” 

BERNARD CLAUSSON. 

Kirkdale, Liverpool. 


THROWING A Hat into A House (11 8S. 
viii. 288, 336, 377).—It was formerly a habit 
pour plaisanterie on the part of a farmer or 
yeoman (of the good old-fashioned class) on 
arriving at home to throw in his hat to 
assure his welcome, or else to see whether, 
playfully or otherwise, it would be kicked 
out. I know for a fact that my grandfather 
acted thus. Jas. Curtis, F.S.A, 
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NIGHTINGALE F amity (11 S. viii. 450).— 
No privilege of the kind mentioned has ever 
been granted to the Nightingale family, 
neither has it ever been claimed before. I 
very strongly disapproved of Miss Nightin- 
gale’s action, which, unfortunately, was 
brought to my notice too late for me to 
prevent it. EDWARD NIGHTINGALE, Bt. 


*““MEMMIAN NAPHTHA-PITS”’? IN TENNY- 
SON (11 8S. ix. 67).—The following passage in 
Curtius will, [ think, explain the epithet :— 

‘“* Alexander quartis castris ad Mennin urbem 

pervenit. Caverna ibi est, ex gua fons ingentem vim 
ituminis effundit, adeo ut satis constet, Babylonios 

muros ingentis operis huius fontis bitumine interlitos 

esse.”—‘* Hist. Alex. Magni,’ V.i. 16. 

Various emendations have been suggested, 

such as Memnium, Memniam, Memnoniam, 

&e. Epwarp BENSLY. 


CARDINAL Ippoxtito DEI Mepictr (11 S. ix. 
87).—Titian’s portrait of the above, in his 
uniform as a Hungarian captain, is, I think, 
at the Pitti Palace, Florence. 

A. R. BAytey. 


Worps AND PHRASES IN ‘ LORNA DOONE’ 
(11 S. viii. 427, 514; ix. 15, 75, 116).— (4) 
“John the Baptist” (St. John’s - wort, 
genus Hypericum, see below), ‘‘and_ his 
cousins’ (about two hundred species in 
all), “‘ with the wool and hyssop ” (both 
too well known in religion and folk-medi- 
cine to need explanation, except to suggest 
Pley’s ‘De Lane in Antiquorum Ritibus 
Usu,’ rather too recent to appear in the 
books), ‘“‘are for mares” (Hypericum being 
especially used as an aid to delivery; see 
Daehnhardt’s ‘ Natursagen: Sagen zum 
Neuen Testament, ii. 19), “and ailing 
dogs” (because Hypericum perforatum, in 
addition to its healing and specially mira- 
culous powers, had also the faculty of fuga 
demonum, and was thus efficacious—the 
dogs being ailing because ‘‘ possessed ” ; 
for this faculty the devil tried to destroy 
it with needles; see Daehnhardt, i. ‘Sagen 
zum Alten Testament,’ 202-3), “and fowls 
that have the jaundice” (every kind of 
Hypericum having yellow flowers, and thus 
coming under the doctrine of Signatures, as 
to which see 10 8S. xi. 209, 496). 

Hypericum perforatum has the pellucid 
dots of the genus especially conspicuous, these 
dots being oily, as mentioned in the A.D. 
1625 quotation in ‘ N.E.D.,’ v. 593: “ As- 
swaging the heat with Oyle extracted from 
St. Johns-woort’’; these appear to be 
borings either made by the devil, as above 





noted, imitating those in St. John’s tongue 
made by Herodias (Daehnhardt, ii. 257), or 
from the drops of blood from St. John’s head, 
or from Jesus on the Cross (ibid., 228). 

Another St. John’s-wort is the stonecrop or 
genus Sedum, which seems used for divina- 
tion only in Brittany (La France Médicale, 
25 May, 1913, 200) and in Sleswig-Holstein 
(Zeitschrift des Vereins fiir Volkskunde, 1913, 
xxiii. 280). An unidentified St. John’s-wort 
appears used as a charm in the Isle of Man 
on Old May Day Eve :— 

“To ward off the influence of evil spirits and 
witches... ..cows were further protected from the 
same influences by having the Bollan-feaill-Eoin 
(John’s-feast-wort) placed in their stall.”°—Wentz’s 
‘The Fairy-Faith in Celtic Countries,’ 124, note. 

ROcKINGHAM. 

Boston, Mass. 


ANCIENT VIEWS AND 'T'REATMENT OF 
Insanity (11 S. ix. 11, 77).—Dr. Jeremiah 
Wainewright in his ‘ A Mechanical Account 
of the Non-Naturals’ (1707), p. 126, recom- 
mends bathing, especially in sea-water, as 
a cure for ‘‘ Madness, and the bite of a Mad 
Dog,” and gives his reasons. 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


““ LOVELESS AS AN IRISHMAN ”’ (11 S. ix. 
68).—In connexion with this query, it may 
be noted as significant that none of the 
Celtic languages has any native word for 
*kiss.”” The Welsh cusan is from English, 
the Irish pog from the Latin pacem (i.e., the 
“kiss of peace ”’). EE. E.-.B: 


THE HAvamAt (11S. ix. 87).—The text and 
the latest translation will be found in ‘ The 
Elder or Poetic Edda,’ translated by Olive 
Bray, Viking Club, Translation Series, vol. ii., 
1908; also in ‘Corpus Poeticum Boreale,’ 
by Vigfasson and Powell. 

A. W. JOHNSTON. 


“*Maaas” (11 S. ix. 70).—I am disposed 
to think the item referred to means “ dish 
or platter serving for meat roasted or drie 
dressed.”’ This I find in 1587 was named 
in full ‘‘ Lanx Magis.” The plural at the 
period, in my opinion, might be written 
**“ maggs.” ALFRED CHAS. JONAS. 


“Maggs,” I believe, were the ordinary 
mash-tubs used in brewing at farmhouses 
and roadside inns, and also shallow washing- 
tubs. For household purposes they were 
superseded by earthenware vessels which I 
heard called ‘‘ maggins”’ or ‘‘ muggins ”’ = 
“* mug-pots.”’ Tos. RATCLIFFE. 

Southfield, Worksop. 
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Hotes on Books. 


A History of the Royal Socicty of Arts. By Sir 
Henry Trueman Wood. (John Murray, 15s. 
net.) 

Lorp SANDERSON, who writes the Preface, states : 
“Tt is perhaps at first sight rather remarkable 
that the Royal Society of Arts should have been 
approaching the 160th year of its existence before 
any attempt was made to write its history. But, 
he truly says, this fact indicates the youth of the 
institution: it has been too busy over its current 
work to indulge in reflections on the past. : 

The Society is happy in having such an his- 
torian as Sir Henry Trueman Wood, who, to our 
own knowledge, has loved the Society from his 
youth, has edited its Journal for forty years, and 
has been its Secretary since 1879. : 

The originator of the Society was a drawing- 
master, William Shipley, who enlisted the sym- 
pathies of Lord Folkestone and Lord Romney, 
and the meeting at which it was formed was held 
at Rauthmell’s Coffee - House, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, on the 22nd of March, 1754. 
In January of the following year the first prizes 
were given at a meeting held at Peele’s Coffee- 
House; these were for drawings, and Cosway 
took the first prize. 

** The one idea of the founders was to encourage 
arts and industry by the offer of prizes. It 
appeared possible to them that a committee of 
gentlemen, sitting in London, would be able to 
ascertain what the pressing needs of the public 
were, to foresee the coursé which industrial de- 
velopment could most easily take, to select those 
inventions which could most usefully be en- 
couraged, and generally to direct, by the judicious 
apportionment of medals and money prizes, the 
development of industry and the progress of art. 

In 1760 the Society established itself in a 
house opposite Beaufort Buildings in the Strand. 
Ten years later, the accommodation not being 
sufficient, advertisements for another were 
inserted in the daily papers, and the result 
was that the brothers Adam, who were then 
constructing the Adelphi, offered to include in 
their scheme a suitable house for the Society, 
which they agreed to build for a premium of 
1,7001. and a rental of 2007. The Society entered 
into possession in 1774; the lease was for 913 
years from Midsummer, 1775, ending at Christ- 
mas, 1866, when it was renewed. 

The first use of gas by the Society was about 
1815, when a gas light was placed over the 
entrance, but the gas of that period was not con- 
sidered sufficiently pure to be introduced into 
the house. In 1847 some parts of the building 
were provided with it, but it was not until 1853 
that the chandeliers in the large room _ were 
adapted for burning gas. In 1882 the electric 
light was installed, the installation being one of 
the earliest in London. 

In the large room are portraits of the first two 
Presidents, Lord Folkestone by Gainsborough, and 
Lord Romney by Reynolds. In_ 1777 Barry 
undertook to paint the series of pictures which 
now adorn the room. He was impressed with the 
degraded condition of English art, and_believed 
that the production of some great work of his- 
torical painting would refute the assertions of 
foreign critics, who declared English painters to 














be incapable of any permanent work. His six 
pictures are intended to illustrate the maxim 
that the obtaining of happiness depends on 
cultivating the human faculties. One shows 
the distribution of rewards by the Society. In 
this portraits of Lord Romney, the Prince of 
Wales (George IV.), Mrs. Montagu, Dr. Johnson, 
Burke, Shipley, and many others are included. 
Four of the pictures are 15 ft. 2in. long; the 
other two are 42 ft. long. The height of all is 
the same—l11 ft. 10in. They are still in the 
frames designed by Barry. Barry died on the 
22nd of February, 1806, and his body lay in 
the great room for a day before it was carried to 
St. Paul’s to rest beside that of Reynolds. 

The Society is fortunate in possessing the 
original autograph list of members. These afford 
remarkable evidence of its popularity. <A large 
proportion of the peerage supported it, and men 
of distinction in every class of life subscribed. 
“As Dryden, Waller, Evelyn, and the literary 
coterie of the Restoration period largely supported 
the Royal Society, so the circle that surrounded 
Dr. Johnson took a lively interest in the success 
of the Society of Arts.” Sir Trueman Wood 
gives a list of selected names. From the first 
ladies have been eligible for membership. 

From its inception the Society had its eye on 
the Colonies, and it was in America before the 
Declaration of Independence, during the first 
twenty years of the Society’s existence, that the 
most important of its Colonial work was done. 
In April, 1755, Lord Romney informed the 
members that 300 Ib. of raw silk had lately been 
brought to England from Georgia, equal in quality 
to the best Piedmont, and he suggested that 
the Society should offer a prize for planting mul- 
berry trees. These premiums were continued until 
1763, by which time over 1,100/. had been ex- 
pended. Franklin acted as one of the referees. 
Efforts were also made to start wine-making in 
some of the Colonies. 

The increasing demand for alkali for use in 
glass-making, soap-making, and dyeing induced 
the Society to offer a gold medal for the produc- 
tion of ‘‘ Fixt Alkaline Salts ’’ from common salt. 
The efforts of the Society to establish the manu- 
facture of potash in North America were so 
successful that in 1766 Robert Dossie, the editor 
of the first series of the Society’s Transactions, 
received the gold medal for his efforts in bringing 
this about. The Society also expended money 
in an attempt to organize a supply of pickled 
sturgeon from America, the premium being first 
offered in 1760. 

In addition, medals and premiums were offered 
by the Society for introducing the mango into the 
West Indies, and cinnamon trees, as well as the 
revival of the culture of indigo, in Jamaica. 
Useful service was further rendered by the 
transmission of seeds. 

india was not forgotten, and a gold medal 
was offered for the most authentic account of 
the culture of the tea plant in China, with a view 
to its introduction into India. The first refer- 
ence to Australia in the Transactions is in 1820, 
when two gold medals were offered for samples of 
fine wool. 

For fifty years the Society devoted much of 
its energy to the progress of agriculture, and 
followed up each section until success was secured. 
Crops, roots, forage, grass-seeds, were all dealt 
with, as well as implements. The timber supply 
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also received attention, and it is interesting to 
know that the author of ‘ Vathek’ received in 
1769 a gold medal for planting 61,800 Scotch 
firs at Fonthill. Col. Johnes of Hafod, Cardigan- 
shire, between 1795 and 1801, planted 2,065,000 
trees; besides these, he devoted 55 acres to the 
sowing of acorns or to planting with young oaks, 
receiving six gold medals from the Society. 

From 1755 to 1849, 3,000 awards were made 
for the advancement of the fine arts, and a 
chapter is devoted to a selection from 450 of the 
prize-winners. The names show the discernment 
of the jurors, for among the successful competitors 
we find. Millais, Eastlake, Lawrence, Bewick, 
Bonomi, Hook, Coventry Patmore, and Romney. 

Between 1755 and 1851 awards were offered for 
artists’ instruments and materials. In 1764 a 
premium of thirty guineas was given to Thomas 
Keyse for a method of fixing crayon drawings ; 
he was a still-life painter of some repute, and 
the Keeper of Bermondsey Spa. 

One of the most popular things the Society 
ever did was, at Henry Cole’s suggestion, to offer 
a prize for the best shilling box of water-colours. 
The competition was very keen, and the jurors 
had hard work in coming to a decision, but on 
the 14th of January, 1852, J. Rogers of Bunhill 
Row was declared the successful competitor. 
By 1870 eleven millions of these boxes had been 
sold. Another popular act was the offer of a 
prize for a cheap set of drawing instruments, 
and this was awarded to J. & H. Cronmire. 

Another service rendered by the Society was 
the establishment of periodical exhibitions of the 
works of contemporary artists. These were the 
precursor of the Royal Academy, and the original 
source from which that great institution was 
developed. 

Of the Society's work in relation to the Exhi- 
bitions of 1851 and 1862 full details are given. 
We have noticed only one slight mistake: that 
is in reference to Wentworth Dilke, who was 
made a baronet before (not after) the Exhibition 
of 1862. Queen Victoria conferred this honour 
in December, 1861, not many days after the 
death of the Prince Consort, to show the friend- 
ship which the Prince had felt for him.’ It was 
not officially announced, however, until the 22nd 
of January, 1862. 

Sir Trueman Wood brings the history up to 
the date of his becoming Secretary in 1879. 
The volume is beautifully illustrated, and there 
is an excellent Index. No public library should 
be without it. 


Fifteenth-Century Books: a Guide to their Identi- 
fication. By R. A. Peddie. (Grafton & Co., 
5s. net.) 

Mr. PEeppIE’s name is already familiar to 

readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ as that of one who has done 

much good bibliographical work. Besides smaller 
books, he has published two volumes of a great 
undertaking, a ‘Conspectus Incunabulorum,’ 
covering A to G of an index by authors of all 
known fifteenth-century books. -The present is 

a much less ambitious attempt, but not the less 

useful on that account. 

Mr. Peddie states that about thirty thousand 
works printed by the close of the year 1500 have 
been identified and registered. Of these Hain 
included over 16,000 in his ‘ Repertorium’ ; 
Copinger added nearly 7,000 in his ‘ Supplement ’ ; 
and Reichling contributed about 2,000 more. 





Fresh finds are constantly being made, and 
Mr. Peddie tells the beginner where he may obtain 
the information to aid him in his task of identifi- 
cation. Works covering the whole subject are 
first described, then those relating to particular 
countries, followed by others devoted to special 
classes of books. Mr. Peddie then shows how 
many facilities are afforded by facsimiles for 
identifying the types used by various printers. 
Nothing has been forgotten. There are sections 
on woodcuts, initials, printers’ devices, colophons, 
title-pages, signatures, and watermarks. 

In addition, there are three Appendixes, per- 
haps the most valuable being that giving alpha- 
betically the Latin names of towns where books 
were produced in the early days of the art, with 
their vernacular equivalents. Without a key of 
this kind, how is the budding bibliographer to 
know that ‘‘ Cesaraugustz ”’ represents Zaragoza, 
or that ‘“‘ Klein Troya ” stands for Kirchheim ? 

Tt is to be regretted that there are sundry 
misprints that will detract from the reputation, 
of English bibliography. On one page (84) occur- 
“dr” for du, ** Elude bibliographique,” and “ le 
premier unprimeur *belge.’’ On p. 29, “ Elrass * 
appears for Elsass; on p. 31, “‘ zweiten (letzten) 
Duttel,” for Drittel; and on p. 32, “ Jahrhun- 
dundens.”” We hope that a second edition may 
soon enable such blemishes on a piece of good 
work to be removed. 


Records of the Smythies Family. Compiled by Major 
R. H. Raymond Smythies. (Mitchell Washes «& 
Clarke, ) 

Tuts is a nicely turned-out volume of a little over 

one hundred pages, with forty illustrations. The 

author, who produced some time ago a good volume 
of records of the 40th Regiment, has for more than 
thirty years collected information relative to his. 
name and family, and has now taken the laudable 
step of enshrining the results in print, without 
waiting for that completeness in all details which 
is so rarely, if ever, attained. He deems it neces- 
sary, however, to meet the objector, who is sup- 
cares to lie in wait for those who produce family 

istories, in his Foreword, making amongst other 
sound observations the one that ‘“ few would ven- 
ture to assert that good family traditions have not 

a to keep many a man straight on the road of 

i 


The pedigree commences with “ Will’us Smyt 
de Wryngton in Com. Som’set de familia —— 
no’ie in Com. Lancaster.” In the line connecting 
him with the present family there is a weak or 
missing link in the early seventeenth century. The 
form of a chart are is used, which is here not 
so difficult to follow clearly as it often is when the 
lines are run from page to page, as the family was 
not very widely wend. 

The later Smythies, those following the “ missing 
link,” were located chiefly in East Anglia, and the 
majority of them were in Holy Orders—in fact 
they afford an example of a family of hereditary 
clergy. In our own time one of them was the late 
eminent Bishop of Zanzibar. 

Following the pedigree joes aré a number of 
useful and interesting genealogical notes and extracts 
from wills, deeds, and other records—also several 
female ascents, &c., giving pedigrees of Mangles, 
Raymond, Travers, and Gordon, and a table of the 
Royal descents of the Smythies from Edward III. 
through the Mortimers and Percies. 
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The supplementary data will be found useful and 
suggestive by other investigators, and the Index is 
a good one. : 

The author is certainly to be congratulated on 
the illustrations. In addition to some really beau- 
tiful old portraits, he has introduced several from 
nineteenth-century photographs. These, though of 
family interest, are usually a blot upon a book from 
the artistic point of view; but here the treatment 
of the reproductions is so soft as to render them 
remarkably satisfactory. 


Holborn and London Citizens. Edited by J. C. 
Whitebrook. (A. W. Cannon & Co.) 

Knowtne how difficult it is to trace eighteenth- 
century pedigrees, the editor has put forth this 
booklet in the hope that he has afforded a 
number of clues to future searchers, and contri- 
buted somewhat to the neglected history of 
London boroughs and schools. It is a record of 
the entries and apprenticeships of pupils, and 
of the names of the managers and masters, of 
St. Andrew’s School, Holborn, and of the Navi- 
gation School of Mr. Joseph Neale, and gives 
Trades, Streets, and Places from 1725 to 1736. 
Mr. Whitebrook has the good practice of enlisting 
sympathy from others in his work: the indexes 
of names, places, and trades, and notes upon the 
Navigation School, are due to his wife, while the 
boys and girls of St. Andrew’s School have 
helped in arranging and classifying. 


Mr. Ceci. CLARKE writes: ‘In continuation of 
my remarks at 11. S. viii. 446, it may be of interest 
to mention that I have recently been privileged 
to inspect a rough plan of the proposed scheme of 
changes to be effected in the large area now cleared 
from portions of Upper Brook, Park, and Green 
Streets, Park Lane. When completed these altera- 
tions should certainly form a great, if not unique, 
attraction to this fashionable locality; for a large 
nart of the space available is being laid out by the 
Duke of Westminster as gardens, to be surrounded 
by the many fine mansions in course of building. 
These grounds are to be of the Old-English style as 
adopted in Kensington Gardens. I have heard, 
also, they are to be for the public use. If so, it 
would be a very generous act on the part of his 
Grace, and one likely to be highly appreciated.”’ 


BooKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—FEBRUARY. 


Mr. P. M. Barnarp of Tunbridge Wells sends 
his Catalogue 84 of tracts, broadsides, ballads, &c. 
(709 items), arranged chronologically and covering 
the years 1557-1888. It includes a large number 
of tracts on the Civil War, trade (Mun’s ‘ Discourse 
of Trade,’ 1621, 87. 15s.), America, and other matters ; 
Crashaw’s ‘ Fatall Vesper,’ 1623, 31. 15s.; Goad’s 
*Dolefull Even-Song,’ 1623, 37. 5s.; tracts on the 
Cavaliers and Roundheads, the Popish Plot, the 
Standing Army controversy, 1698, and Smugglers 
and Robbers; a copy of Owen's Weekly Chronicle 
for 13-20 Oct., 1759, with an account of the capture 
of Quebec and the death of Wolfe; chapbooks, &c. 
A number of broadsides and ballads of various 
dates cover a variety of subjects. Many of the 
tracts are offered at a low price. 


WE have received from Mr. B. T. Batsford a 
very interesting and well-illustrated catalogue of 
prints of views in Rome and Pestum by Piranesi, 





which is preceded by an Introduction on the en- 
graver’s life and work. It is not definitely men- 
tioned what is the state of the prints offered, 
though the writer of the Introduction very pro- 
perly points out the worthlessness of many of the 
prints, from outworn plates, with which the market 
as been glutted. The list, which runs to 119 items, 
may be taken to include the best known and finest 
of Piranesi’s engravings. 


Messrs. Maaes’s Catalogue 319 contains no fewer 
than 1,879 items, and of these—tirst editions, 
“ Association ’’ books, beoks with coloured plates, 
and works on sports and pastimes—a large propor- 
tion are of first-rate malo. Most of the great 
names of the nineteenth century are represented 
among them. The pages devoted to Thackeray are 
specially interesting. ‘They describe a collection of 
original drawings for ‘ The Book of Snobs ’—being 
the jotting down of his preliminary ideas, which in 
their published form had been modified by Punch— 
210/.; and the following from Lady Ritchie’s col- 
lection: a series of ten drawings in water-colour, 
pen, ink, and pencil—miscellaneous subjects—110/. ; 
a pencil drawing of ‘Miss Raby, Dr. Birch’s 
Niece,’ 201.; eight of the drawings for ‘ Mrs. Per- 
kins’ Ball’ (pen-and-ink and pencil), 2102; 
six water-colour drawings for the ‘ Paris Sketch- 
book,’ 210/.; and ten drawings, in water-colour, 
pen-and-ink, and pencil, for Punch, 185/. These 
are all in sunk mounts and bound in morocco by 
Riviere. The Browning items, again, are very 
attractive, and they include Browning’s own copy 
of ‘ Bells and Pomegranates ’—eight numbers, first 
editions, in one volume, 1841—with a note in his 
hand explaining the occasion of certain alterations 
made in MS. in this copy of ‘ Colombe’s Birthday,’ 
1057. There are corrections of the authors’, too, 
in the copy of ‘‘ Men and Women”? presented to 
his wife—‘‘ Good Friday, 1856, Paris ”—65/. Messrs. 
Maggs have also Mrs. Browning’s Greek Bible, 
1828, 25/., and the Comte de Ripert Monclar’s 
drawing of Browning, 1837, 151. 15s. Under Scott 
there are some twenty-four items, of which the 
most important is a complete set of first editions 
of the Waverley Novels, 1814-32, 550/. Under 
Shelley there is a good first edition of ‘St. Irvyne, 
or the Rosicrucian’ (52/. 10s.), and a first edition of 
‘Hellas’ (51. 5s.); but the best item is an uncut 
copy of the first edition of ‘Queen Mab,’ bearing 
title-page, dedication to ‘‘ Harriet,” and printer’s 
imprint, 160/. The ‘Sports and Pastimes’ section 
comprises a good representative series of works, 
from among which we may mention an uncut set of 
The Annals of Sporting and Fancy Gazette, 1822-28, 
110/.; and John Bol’s * Venationis, Piscationis, et 
Avicupii Typi,’ 1582, 427. 

[Notices of other Catalogues held over.] 





Motices to Correspondents. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 


EpIToRIAL communications should be addressed 
to “‘The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘“‘The Pub- 
ea the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ane. E.C. 

















